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IMPRESSIONS OF THE SALON, 1882. 





By common consent of critics the Salon of the year has been 
styled the Salon, par excellence, of the “ Impressionists ;” a most 
attractive-sounding distinction, and one that raises sanguine 
expectations. For impressions—new impressions, strong impres- 
sions, suggestive impressions—are what everyone is craving for in 
our age, an age whose children grow daily more impatient of 
monotony, and whose ghostly enemy is ennw. So with high 
hopes we mount the stairs leading to an exhibition that has won 
itself such a charming character, and that includes over five 
thousand works of art. Five thousand impressions! At the most 
moderate computation we may promise ourselves, out of the 
picked and chosen of these, to enjoy a rare feast of emotion, 
refreshing and invigorating to the soul. 

The visitor’s first i impression, after he has conscientiously gone 
the round of the chief rooms, will probably be one of perplexity. 
The term, “impressionist,” seems a misnomer. He will ask 
himself why on earth, except in irony, it should have been applied 
to this particular collection, which, though not under the average 
in technical ability, scarcely anywhere rises above it in striking 
artistic qualities, but presents a dead level, singularly little broken, 
of respectable mediocrity, often meritorious, mostly common-place, 
withal a Salon as little stimulating or delighting to the imagina- 
tion as any that ever opened its doors! On second thoughts, he 
begins to see the interpretation of the riddle, and to grasp the 
present significance of the rather illusive word—impressionism. 
The Salon is impressionist, but in a trivial, unimportant sense. 
Such impressionism, incidental rather than essential, is the 
favourite resource of the average artist of 1882,in a hurry to make 
his mark. We grant the difficulty of his case. Among hundreds 
of portraits of ladies and gentlemen of the period, in the monotony 
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of modern costume, ge. as many studies of the nude, autumn 
landscapes, twilights, dawns, farm-scenes, studio-scenes, cottage- 
interiors, typical peasants—old and young—and other stock dishes 
of each recurring Salon, how is a painter, who lacks the power to 
signalize his work by originality, strikingly pictorial treatment, 
or genuine poetic feeling, to have a chance of getting it known 
apart from the rest? Not to everyone is it given to paint the 
human form divine with the touch of a Henner , whose recumbent 
nude figure of a youth, here called fancifully *“ Joseph Bara,” 
separates itself at once from the host of other nudities on the 
Salon’s walls, by virtue of its rare perfection, its beauty, admirable 
colouring and finish, its thoroughly artistic qualities. How many 
can paint a portrait like Carolus Duran’s here of Lady Dalhousie, 
a piece of work too masterly and vigorous for the most careless or 
exhausted visitor to overlook? But there are other impressions 
much easier to impart than those of loveliness, strength, and 
finish; impressions at least as vivid, and if less agreeable, no 
matter, it appears. Thus, in an exhibition that largely comes up 
to a certain uniform standard—a standard not in itself so very 
high—the majority that distinguish themselves from the mass do 
so by their greater eccentricity rather than, like those above 
named, by their greater excellence. It is impossible not to admire 
the ingenuity at least of the various expedients resorted to by 
various exhibitors for catching the eye of the critic, and fastening 
on the memory of the amateur whether he will or no. What but 
despair of attracting attention by better means could have prompted 
the choice of the subject in E. Ravel’s picture, “A Trying 
Moment.” The scene is a dentist’s room; the personages, the 
dentist, a girl placed in the too familiar chair, and her mother 
watching tenderly by; the moment, that preceding the extraction 
of the tooth. An impression, forsooth! but one as undesirable, simple 
persons might. suppose, to perpetuate in art as to prolong in actual 
experience. The humorous treatment, by the way, which alone 
could redeem a freak of this sort, is not that here adopted. But 
the impression is assured; every passer-by stops to look and 
satisfy himself as to the precise nature of the surgical operation 
about to come off. Again, Béraud, in “ Vertigo,” depicts most 
graphically a fashionable dame, on the top of the Are de Triomphe, 
or some other high place with a low parapet, seized with dizziness 
and staggering backwards. Another impression we would thank- 
fully get rid of, if only we could! Impressions may be of every 
kind. Is there worth, in art, to be measured by their degree ? 
Are the pleasant and the excruciating, the elevating and the coarse 
or repulsive, to be sought after impartially ? Or is not a thing of 
ugliness—of ugliness pure and simple—but a bad joke, at the 
very best, in the fine arts ? 

Régamey’s “ Baptism of Negroes” is ugly enough. Here the 
impression is farcical. The blacks are being ducked, by numbers, 
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in the river, despite their manifest wholesome horror of cold water. 
“A Grotesque,” the work should have been named. As such, 
it has cleverness. ‘Strong contrasts are a cheap means of pro- 
ducing an impression. In such the Salon abounds. H. Schlesinger 
sends, “ The Loves of Long Ago and of To-Day ”—a betrothed 
couple of the last century, artificially sentimental; a bride and 
bridegroom of the present time—frankly vulgar. Between these 
lovers, ancient and modern, there seems on the whole very little to 
choose. Among other contrasts, the favourites, as usual, are Spring 
versus Winter, and Industry versus Idleness. The best is Pelez’s 
“ Trreconcilables ”—a deserved success. These companion portraits 
represent an ill-conditioned street arab in the last stage of rags, 
dirt and degeneration, and a little patrician, with curled hair and 
carefully dressed—some spoilt child of fortune and of a foolish 
mother. Expressive in design and well executed! Both chil- 
dren, the philosopher will observe, look equally discontented 
with their lot. Lovers of cock-fighting may renew their impres- 
sions of the sport by gazing at Claus’s vivid—too vivid—depiction 
of a combat of the kind in Flanders. Grirard’s “Visit to the 
Farm” might have been painted to encourage la petite cultwre, 
it conveys such a wealth of impressions of poultry in general. 
G. Hélie is content to impress the spectator with turkeys in par- 
ticular, and presents us with a flock of them in excellent condition. 
To come down for a moment from the animal to the vegetable 
kingdom, a gourmand may derive a most tantalising gastronomic 
impression from E. Claude’s “ Bunch of Asparagus.” 

The weakest department of the present exhibition is perhaps 
the historical, and weakest among the weak comes Bretegnier’s 
nude, solitary figure of Henry II. kneeling at the tomb of 
Thomas-a-Becket. Parisians gaze on this picture, and go away 
in hopeless perplexity—and no wonder. Brozik, a pupil of 
Munkaesy’s, is satisfactory in his costume picture of the 
Emperor Rodolph and his alchymists. Rochegrosse’s “ Vitellius 
dragged through the Streets of Rome” is decidedly repulsive, but 
redeemed by a sort of rugged vigour. “The Last Moments of 
Maximilian,” by Laurens, has but one fault, but that is irredeem- 
able—it is cold as a newspaper report. The pallid Emperor, the 
weeping ecclesiastic, the Mexican officials—here is a modern tra- 
gedy of the saddest—how was it possible to represent so sad a 
scene so correctly, and miss the impression of sadness? The 
strongest impressions produced this year by painters in this line 
are emphatically the most disagreeable ones. H. P. Motte gives 
us the shooting of the hostages by the Commune. It is 
surely not in art that that dastardly deed should be com- 
memorated. In Layraud’s “Inez de Castro” Pedro IV. is 
compelling the courtiers to do homage to the corpse of the 
murdered Queen, clad in royal robes, and seated stiff and stark 
in the regal chair. The impression is undeniable, but ghastly. 
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But the impressionism that particularises the Salon lies chiefly 
apart from the subjects, which, on the whole, count fewer 
sensational ones than usual. On the other hand we have im- 
pressionist backgrounds, impressionist costumes, impressionist 
attitudes, impressionist accessories of every sort—(not to speak 
of impressionist frames)—all of which is legitimate up to a 
certain point—the point here too often exc eeded, when the 
artist, bent on distinguishing his picture, does not hesitate to 
do so at the hazard of disfiguring it. Pelez’s “ Philosopher,” 
one of a troup of capital beggar portraits, a jolly mendicant 
drinking, stands out against a splotchy background, so peculiar 
as only to be accounted for by the painter’ s stern determi- 
nation to beggar his beggar neighbours, coiite que cotite. Mon- 
tégut has a capitally painted figure of a modern Spanish guitar 
player. Such have appeared on these walls before, yet we 
cannot but regret that the artist should have thought it necessary 
to add the distinctive “impression” in the form of a hideous 
glaring advertisement on pink paper, half-torn, on the wall in the 
background. M. Duez’s “ Round the Lamp,” a family party of three, 
two of them playing chess, seated round a table, is an excellent 
study ; there was no occasion, in order to call attention to the 
canvas, to heizhten the impression by the over-gaudy hues of the 
lamp shade. Elsewhere we note the portrait of a young lady quite 
sufficiently attractive to the eye, without her ove r-vivid Japanese 
parasol, clearly from the same shop as the lamp-shade. M. Penet 
sends a portrait of a gentleman in what, we presume, are im- 
pressionist trousers—nether garments of the brightest ultra- 
marine! and Madrano’s “Spanish Clown,” and de Beaulieu’s 
‘Queen of Clubs,” make a well-suited pair —pood portraits both, 
in the fantastic costume style. The fable of the cricket and the 
ant, as usual, is illustrated half-a-dozen times over in the Salon, 
and presented to us in the same invariable fashion, by a wise 
and a foolish virgin. An impression so trite clearly cannot be 
relied on. To make sure of it M. Bertrand represents his cricket 

—an undrape »d model, playing the mandoline—perched ungrace- 
fully up in a tree. 

We ought, perhaps, to have begun with M. Puvis de Chavannes, 
the winner of the year’s medal of honour, whose extensive canvas, 
representing Young Picards practising Lance-play, greets us In 
the entrance hall. It is destined for the city of Amiens. A want 
of force in the drawing and grouping lessens the effect of his 
graceful, decorative compositions, when on a scale so large as 
this. The haze, that is the distinguishing impression—the 
trade mark, say the Americans—of M. de Chavannes’ work, hangs 
alike over “ Picardy,” and the “ Happy Land,” whatever it be, 
which is the scene of the same artist’s picture, “ Sweet Country.” 
Were M. de Chavannes to paint the interior of the sun, he 
would introduce a fog. The portrait of this painter, by Bonnat, 
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has excited very general approbation, and the decanter of water 
on the table by his side has given rise to endless comment. 
M. de Chavannes being neither a lecturer, nor so far as is 
known, a teetotaller, the proximity of the water-bottle puzzles 
people. Presumably it is the “impression.” To paint an 
artist amid appropriate surroundings would have been too tame, 
too customary. But M. Bonnat has really no occasion to for- 
sake a good custom, in order to distinguish himself. Manet, 
foremost among the ‘* Impressionists” is true to his colours this 
year. His * Bar at the Folies Bergéres” is superb in its bold 
vulgarity. ‘De Vaudace, et puis de Vaudace, et towours de 
laudace” must be the watchword of this school. You seem to hear 
the corks popping from the soda-water bottles, the clatter of plates, 
the chatter of the barmaids, you smell the gas and the orange peel. 
“ Realism, realism,” is the retort, as though that were the last 
word of the matter! Will realist artists ever recall the fact that 
the very existence of their art rests on the fact which originated 
it—the fact that there are realities worth perpetuating and others 
that are not? 

A surfeit of impressions of this character is very soon had, and 
it is a relief to turn to a cottage scene of Edmond Frére’s, or 
a landscape of Jules Breton’s. The latter’s “Hamlet at Finis- 
terre” exhibits all his familiar poetical qualities. What an 
inexhaustible wealth of material is offered to French painters 
of landscape, seascape, and country life, by the varied aspects 
of nature and human nature in their privileged country! They 
have no need ever to go abroad. Take first the Brittany 
hamlet, then Barau’s “Village en Touraine,” the Burgundy 
vintage of one painter, then the « steppes” of Sologne by 
another, the rocks of the Normandy coast, and the southern 
shores at Marseilles or Arecachon—scarece an “ effect” of any 
sort, but you may tind it somewhere in France. These oppor- 
tunities have been turned to excellent account this season. 
Richet’s “Confidence,” two pretty fisher maids treading the 
sands, one whispering the secret of her heart to the other, 
is eminently pleasing. So is Adan’s “ Autumn Evening,” a 
lady leaning over a balustrade amid an October landscape, in 
the soft twilight. The impression is not of “Chill October, 


but of that second summer which is equally characteristic of 


the month. Hareux’s “ Banks of the Creuse, at Crozant,” hardly 


does justice to the picturesque beauties of the spot. George Sand 


has painted them better in pen and ink. Rosier’s “ Sinking Sun ’ 
and ** Evening at Venice” are two very welcome impressions, of 
the sort that are “ever charming,” if not quite new. So with 
Boucher’s “ Morning in the Green Valley.” Where the green 
valley lies we know not, but we should like to know—a happy 
valley we feel sure, this paradise of flowers and leaves. Gustave 
Doré is well represented by two landscapes, one Swiss, one Scotch. 
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Moutte’s “ Fishermen at Breakfast on the Beach ” is spirited—over 
spirited, indeed. The conviviality strikes us as pitched too high 
for so early and usually sober-spirited a meal. The Norwegian 
painter, Smith Hald, has an admirable “ Moonrise, ”and the 
Russian Chelmonski’s “ Halt of Cossacks” and ‘ Outside the 
Tavern—Autumn Landscape,” have double interest, first as 
breaking new ground—picturesque Russia is as yet a new im- 
pression for most people in itself, and needs no over accen- 
tuation to draw our notice—secondly, as showing power to 
improve a promising opening. This painter has a future before 
him. 

Hunting pictures, which seem to be disappearing in our English 
Academy, are coming more and more into vogue at the Salon. In 
J. B. Gélibert’s, of “‘ Harriers Catching the Hare,” and Princeteau’s 
“ Hallali,” the game thrown to the hounds, the ferocious features 
of the sport are brought out with a force not calculated to put 
non-sportsmen in love with the chase. That clever painter, 
Tavernier, in his “ Renseignement,” a red-coated rider asking his 
way of some peasants working in the fields, has created an effec- 
tive composition out of the simplest materials. Of agricultural 
pictures, from Baudoin’s colossal “ History of the Corn” down- 
wards, there is a fertile crop. ‘The Last Sheaf,’ by Leloir, 
is singularly picturesque. It is a harvest festival of the last 
century. A water party in costume of the period are floating 
homeward down the stream, to the strains of a cornemuse, viola 
d’amour, and bass viol, played by musicians in their sheaf- 
decorated boat. Luminais’s “In Time of War” narrowly misses 
being a fine picture. Bellona has carried off men and horses, 
and the plough is being dragged by four girls—a decrepit old 
man follows behind. The subject, a capital one, seems to point 
to more realistic treatment. The maidens of ancient Gaul can 
surely not have been such allegorical looking creatures, and 
so unlike French peasantesses of the present ‘day. It is cast, 
perhaps, on too large a scale; the same fault weakens the effect 
of Haquette’s “ Departure for Newfoundland.”. The fishermen, 
ere embarking, kneel before a cross—so simple a subject loses 
by treatment so diffuse. Who seeks the other extreme will 
find it in Van Beer’s “Lily.” This painter became notorious 
through the action he brought against those who accused him of 
making use of photographic processes in his work. The im- 
pression attempted by him to produce is, at all events, one of 
photography. He has succeeded, only a little too well. 

But there are better things eats these in the Salon. although 
the rarities in question may be numbered on your fingers. Some 
of them also are the work of foreign artists trained in French 
schools. Wertheimer is an Austrian, whose fine composition, 
“The Siren’s Kiss,” is one of the hest-earned successes of the year. 
A proof, if one were needed, that no truly poetical subject can 
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become hackneyed past fresh and worthy treatment by a fresh 
mind. A shattered sailing boat, with a single sailor, both soon to 
he aan tes by the stormy sea. The siren, rising from the waves, 
has twined her arms round the exhausted seafarer’s neck, and is 
drawing the languid, unresisting one down to his rest with her in 
the abyss. It is not Heine’s Lorelei exactly. The temptress is 
the mysterious sea, claiming one more victim. The impression 
is one of the poetry of shipwreck. The same artist sends an ex- 
cellent portrait of M. Jules Verne. J. Israels’ “ Silent Dialogue” 
deserves nothing but praise. As usual, with this artist, it is in a 
minor key. A lonely old peasant, bereaved seemingly of all else, 
sits there téte-a-téte with his faithful dog. The two are gazing 
at each other. The pathos in the picture is real and deep, with 
no false note anywhere. Jamin, in his “ Childhood of Genera! 
Hoche, the Fruiterer’s s Nephew,” chooses a subject of a kind which, 
fairly well treated, as here, cannot fail to please. The future hero 
is lying on the floor of his humble home, poring over his book with 
an intentness of expression which recalls the young Sir Walter 
Raleigh in Millais’ famous picture, at this moment on view at the 
International Art Exhibition in Paris. One of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the present Salon has been scored by the young American 
artist, Sargent- ~also represented in the Grosvenor and Royal 
Academy exhibitions of this year. His “ El Jaleo” has taken the 
Parisian critics by surprise. It is stamped with undoubted ori 
ginality and power. The subject is a Spanish dancer ; the strang: 
leading figure, the faces of the musicians, the expressiv: 
features and attitudes of the spectators convey a sense of life and 
movement impossible to describe. Here is impressionism at its 
very best. In the almost universal dearth of originality “ E! 
Jaleo” has been hailed gladly on all sides. The same artist — 
a portrait of a young lady, which, though not over-refined, 
admirably clever and fresh. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the Impressionists hav: 
it all their own way, for good or evil, in the Salon of the season. 
The “ Dresden C hina School,” if so we may call it, is very ampl) 
represented. Bougereau was never more agreeable than in his 
extremely graceful figure “ Twilight.” Thirion’s “The Poet and 
the Fountain,” Prion’s “W akening of Spring” may be special!) 
named among instances belonging to this class. M. Baudry sends 
but one picture this year, “Truth.” She is not attractive, and t he 
question arises whether, under the circumstances, it was wort! 
while to draw her up from the well on the edge of which she is 
seated. Saubés’s “ Venus Sleeping,” excites a wish that the next 
sleep of this goddess, whose course in art seems pretty well run, 
should be that which “knows no waking.” Regarding M. Rénaud 
des Graviers’ “ Calypso ”—inconsolable as we know, over Ulysses’ 
departure, we find the conduct of Ulysses in forsaking her be 
come almost excusable in our eyes. 
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The religious pictures of the year are not deficient in quantity. 
The quality is mostly feeble. They are pietistic than 
sacred. M. Berton’s “Eve” is an honorable exception; and P. 
Lagarde gives an “ Apparition to the Shepherds,” that is, poetically 
conceived, no mean distinction. There are several ** Entombments,” 
Carolus Duran’s has drawn most attention to itself, as this line is 
far removed from the usual one of that fashionable painter. ‘Too 
far, apparently. The want of sympathy between the artist and 
the subject » which ited itself instantly felt, nullifies the ‘“im- 
pression” in a work of this sort. Buland’s “Christ with Martha 
and Mary” is entirely inexpressive. How far otherwise is it 
with the same artist’s “Singing Lesson,” hanging close 
little girl in a straw hat, coming through a flowe r-prairie, raises 
her head, caught by the notes of a bird on the bough. It is 
not a pretty picture, but it conveys the veritable impression of 
broad sunshine, July heat, “flaunting summer,’ such as the 
painter had in his mind. Maignan se mds a Fra Angelico, asleep, 
whilst the angels go on with his picture. One longs to shake the 
slumbering painter, for it is quite clear that these doll-like figures, 
who have no celestial touch about them, can only be spoiling his 
work for him. Pictures such as E. Krug’s, of St. Symphorosa 
and her sons condemned to death by the “Emperor Hadrian, and 
Séon’s “ Virgin and Child,” are the best apology for the excesses 
of the impressionist school. 

In our progress through the Salon, we are constantly being 
surprised by the notice “ Bought by the State,” appended to a 
picture. Surprised, because it is seldom obvious what can have 
been the motive that influenced the State in making its purchases. 
Anything at times, one would think, but an artistic one. Can it 
be that now and then the State buys out of charity, anxious to 
withdraw an eyesore from the public gaze’ More often, one is 
led to suspect, from an idea of encouraging morality, so decided j is 
the preference —not otherwise justified —shown for certain Triumphs 
of Hymen and apotheoses of domestic life, and representations, 
like M. Friant’s, of the “Repentant Prodigal Son.” Military 
pictures seem to be on the decrease ; and, to speak paradoxically, 
the best war scenes that figure this year are those of a peaceful 
order. Protais’ ‘* Dawn,”—Chasseurs sounding the réveil, and 
looking out through the morning mists—is thoroughly delightful. 
M. de Neuville does not contribute at all. Beaumetz’s “ The 
Lapasset Brigade Burning its Flags, Metz, October, 1870,” and 
Berne Bellecour’s ** Embarkation of Troops” are both of a passive 

rather than an aggressive character. M. Roll paints the “July 
Festival of the Republic” in a coarse and slapdash style. There are 
good figures on this enormous canvas—the group of musicians in 
particular—but the general conception is inferior. It is a flashy 
work of what Parisians call the “ panorama school ”—a school that 
seems spreading apace. Bondy’s “ Vue des Buttes Chaumont ” and 
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Birger’s “ Montmartre” are other instances. There is a place 
for everything, and with regard to such panorama pictures there 
can be no question but that the room they occupy in the Salon is 
out of all proportion to the pleasure of their company. 

French critics have already remarked on the lamentable tendency 
of the novelists of the day to degenerate into mere newsmongers, 
as though the literal retailing of some piece of information, some 
experience not familiar to all, for example, say of life in a hospital, 
a madhouse, a workshop, a prison, were in itself sufficient raison 
Uétre for a work of art. Hand in glove with the so-called 
“impressionism ” of the Salon, goes the taste for introducing this 
reportage, as they call it, into painting. The result is a host of 
impressions, as it were, out of the daily papers. Ringel’s “ La 
Chronique,” a child with her mouth wide open, crying the period- 
ical in the street, is but the herald of a series of illustrations to its 
contents. It is net only the matter, but the manner of treatment 
which has the journalistic stamp. The taint pervades works of 
otherwise diverse character. Lehoux’s “ Le Suicide” is a giant 
illustration to some paragraph headed ‘“ Horrible —— 
in a “ penny dreadful.” ‘A Village Murder ” (Leenhardt), “6 A 
London Fire” (Latouche), “ M. Gambetta escaping from Paris in the 
Balloon” (Maignet:), various paintings of street casualties, carriage 
accidents, and so forth, all convey one and the same impression, 
namely, that some special sketching correspondent of the illus- 
trated newspapers has rushed wildly into oil-painting on a large 
scale, reproducing his experiences in this fashion, regardless of all 
distinction between what has a permanent and what merely a 
transitory interest. 

Some half-a-dozen leading French artists—Cabanel, Yvon, 
Fantin, Hébert, and others, are represented this year by works that 
are mere repetitions of those by which their reputation has long 
since been achieved. The French call this “ leaving a card in 
the Salon.” Such works have, like a visiting card, one advantage- 
that they cannot leave an unfavourable impression. 

The extraordinary number of repetitions of the same subject 
treated in the same manner strikes every visitor to the Salon, and 
suggests the impression of a competitive sketching club. There 
seem a cricket and an ant in every room. Last year there were 
various serpent charmers; this year they have become bird char- 
mers—as though, by common accord. The story, “ Death and the 
Woodman,” has inspired L. A. Willette, Nonclere, and others 
none very fortunately. Bastien Lepage sends a woodman also. 
We are glad here to see, that instead of Death, “ Le Pére Jacques ” 
has Life for his companion—his fair-haired little girl in blue, 
who turns to pick flowers, as he staggers along under his load of 
sticks. Coppée’s poem, *“ The Blacksmiths’ Strike,” is rendered 
three times over, by Brispot, Lubin, and Soyer. The story of the 
old artisan, who, for the sake of his starving family went to work 
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during a strike, and when insulted for it by one of his comrades, 
smote and slew him with a hammer, gives tempting opportunities 
for muscular painting. The third-mentioned artist has turned 
them to the best account. There are only two “Temptations of St. 
Anthony” this year. In the one by Madame Beauvais, the Saint 
is being put to the proof by the offer of a plate of grapes. More 
strong-minded than our forefathers in Eden, he, with an effort, 
turns away from the forbidden fruit. The other, by Pinchart, is 
inexpressibly comic; unfortunately, we are not allowed to suppose 
it was painted in jest. 

It was a happy thought of Mdlle. Abbéma’s to give us the 
“Four Seasons,” fascinatingly impersonated by four “ stars,” 
of the Comédie Francaise: Spring—Baretta and purple iris 
flowers; Summer—Samary and roses; Autumn—Sarah Bern- 
hardt and chrysanthemums; Winter—Reichemberg and robins in 
the snow. The result has been to attract universal observation to 
the picture, and together with it an amount of criticism the artist 
is, perhaps, as yet hardly competent to brave. Still it is difficult 
to be severe on four such charming fairs, when they condescend 
thus to stand before us in a row; Paris himself might be puzzled 
to award the apple among them. Griron’s portrait of Madame 
Judic, in “ Lili,” is brilliant and thoroughly characteristic. Mdlle. 
Blanche Pierson, a delightful actress and clever genre painter 
withal, sends * Christmas. ” The gifts of the season, respectively 
awaiting the awakening of the poor man’s child and the rich, are 
not contrasted quite so effectively as they might be. There are 
numerous excellent natures mortes, though some over realistic pre- 
sentations of stale fish and joints of meat rouse a wish in us that 
these “ dead natures” were buried as well. Martin Kavel’s * Ali 
Baba,” an Eastern in his shop, would be better if Ali Baba were 
left out. The Oriental is overwhelmed by the multiplicity of his 
glittering wares around him. We prefer Jeannin’s “Féte Day.” A 
bronze bust here makes a suitable centre-piece, standing amid 
perfect sea of flowers and garlands. 

On the whole, the Salon of 1882, if the impression-hunter is 
not too much of an optimist, sends him away in a pleasant humour. 
If, among the five thousand, but a small proportion of the work is 
very good, not much of it is very bad. There is promise in the 
attempts of the rising contributors, if the achievements of the 
risen masters are somewhat disappointing. Art is a siren, as 
dangerous to court as the ocean painted by M. Wertheimer ; yet, 
like the Sea, she will continue to find countless adventurers w illing 
to brave all for her sake ; arid for those who have felt her magic, to 
make shipwreck on that sea will ever remain a fate prefer: able to 
that of those who live out their time safely and at ease, but in 
port. 

CANDIDA. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS,” “ MRS, GEOFFREY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Every one is as God made him, and oftentimes a great deal worse !” 


Miave.t pE CERVANTES. 


WITH a continuous sob and a roar from the distant ocean the 
storm beats on. All night it has hurled itself upon path and 
lawn with impotent fury; towards morning it still rages, and 
even now, when noonday is at its height, its anger is not yet ex- 
pended. 

The rain falls in heavy torrents, the trees bow and creak most 
mournfully, the rose leaves—swe ,et-scented and pink as glowing 
morn—are scattered along the walks, or else, lifted high in air by 
vehement gusts of wind, are dashed hither and thither in a 
mazy dance full of passion and despair. 

“ Just three o’clock,” says Dulce, drearily, ‘and what weather !” 

“It is always bad on your day,” says Julia, with a carefull) 
suppressed yawn. Julia when yawning is not pretty. “I re- 
member when I was here last year that Thursday, as a rule, 
was the most melancholy day in the week.” 

Indeed, as she speaks she looks more than melancholy, almost 
aggrieved. She has donned her most sensational garments (there 
is any amount of red about them) and her most recherché cap to 
greet the country, and nought cometh but the rain. 

“T don’t know anything more melancholy at any time than 
one’s at-home day,” says Dic ky Browne, meditatively, and very 
sorrowfully; “It is like Sunday, it puts every one out of sorts, 
and creates evil tempers all round. I never yet knew any familys 
that didn’t go down to zero when brought face to face with the 
fact that to-day they must receive their friends.” 

“It’s a pity you can’t talk sense,” says Dulce, with a smal! 
curl of her upper lip. 

“It’s a pity I can, you mean. [ am too above-board, too genuine 
for the times in which we live. My candour will “wl my ruin!” 
says Mr. Browne, hopelessly unabashed. 
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“Tt will!” declares Roger, in a tone that perhaps it will be 
wise not to go into. 

“TI suppose nobody will come here to-day,” says Portia, some- 
what disappointedly; they have been indoors all day and have 
become so low in spirit, that even the idea of possible visitors 
is to be welcomed with delight. 

“ Nobody,” returns Sir Mark, “except the Boers and Miss 
Gaunt, and they are utter certainties; they always come; they 
never fail us; they are thoroughly safe people in every respect.” 

‘If Miss Gaunt inflicts herself upon us to-day (which the Gods 
forbid) be sure you pitch into her about the cook she sent you,” 
says Roger, gloomily, turning to Dulce. “ That will be a topic of 
conversation at all events; you owe mea debt of gratitude for 
suggesting it.” 

‘Well I shan’t pay it,” says Miss Blount, with decision. 

* Well you ought. As a rule the attempts at conversation down 
here are calculated to draw tears to the eyes of any intellectual 
person.” 

“But why?” asks Portia, indolently. 

“Tt is utterly simple,” says Roger, mildly.‘ There is nothing 
to talk about; you cannot well ask people what they had for 
dinner ye sterday, without being rude, and there are no theatres, or 
concerts, or clubs t to discuss, and nobodv ever dies (the country is 
fatally he ‘althy), and nobody ever gets married (because there is 
nobody to marry), and nothing i is ever born, because they were all 
born years ago, or else have made up their minds never to be 
born at all. It is in fact about as unsatisfactory a neighbourhood 
as any one could wish to inhabit.” 

“| daresay there are worse,” says Dulce. 

“You have strong faith,” retorts Roger. 

** Well it would be a nice question to decide,” says Sir Mark, 
amiably, with a view to restoring order. 

“T don’t think it is half a bad place,” says Dicky Browne, 
genially, addressing nobody in particular, onl talking for the mere 
sake of hearing his ow n voice. 

* Dicky, I love you!” says Dulce, triumphantly. 

“Lucky Dicky,” says Roger, with an only half-suppressed sneer, 
which brings down upon him a_ withering glance from his 
betrothed. 

** How I hate rain,” she says, pettishly, tapping the window with 
two impatient little fingers. 

“I love it,” says Roger, unpleasantly. 

* Love rain!” with an air of utter disbelief. ‘ How can you 
make such a ridiculous remark! I never heard of any one who 
liked rain.” 

** Well, you hear of me now. J like it.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” says Miss Blount, contemptuously. 


“Tt isn’t nonsense!” exclaims he, angrily, “I suppose I am 
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entitled to my own likes and dislikes. You can hate rain as 
much as you do me if you wish it; but at least allow me 
to 9 





“Love it, as you do me,” with an artificial laugh, and a soft 
shrug of her rounded shoulders. “It is perfectly absurd, in 
spite of your obstinate determination to say you do, I don’t believe 
you can have a desire for wet weather.” 

“Thank you!” indignantly, “ That is simply giving me the lie 
direct. I must say you can be uncivil when you choose.” 

“ Uncivil !” 

“ Decidedly uncivil, and even more than that.” 

“What do you mean? I insist on knowing what you mean 
by more.” 

“They're at it again,” says Mr. Browne, at this auspicious 
moment, waving his hand in an airy fashion in the direction 
of our two bellige rents. 

Mr. Browne is a person who can always say and do what he likes 
for several reasons, the principal being that nobody pays the 
smallest attention to either his sayings or doings. Everybody 
likes Dicky, and Dicky as a rule likes everybody. He has a 
father and a home somewhere, but where (especially with regard 
to the former), is vague. 

The home, certainly, is kept up for nobody except the servants, 
as neither Dicky nor his father ever put in an appearance there 
The latter (who has never yet mastered the fact that he is growing 
old), spends all his time in the favourite window of his Club, 
in Pall Mall, with his nose pressed against the pane and his 
attention irrevocably fixed upon the passers by on the other sid 
of the way. This is his sole occupation from morning till night ; 
unless one can take notice of a dismal and most diabolical tattoo 
that at unfortunate moments he is in the habit of inflicting upon 
the window, and the nerves of the other occupants of the roon 
in which he may be. 

Dicky puts in most of his time at Blount Hall. Indeed, it has 
grown to be a matter of speculation with the Blount’s whether it 
the event of his marri age he will not elect to bring his bride als 
to stay with them for good and all! They have even gone so far as 
to hope he will marry a nice girl, and one whom they can recei 
in the spirit of love. 

“JT don’t think they really ever quite enjoy themselves, unt 
they are on the verge of bloodshed ” says Sir Mark, in answe rt 
Dicky’s remark. “The -y are the very oddest pair I ev ery met.’ 

All this is said quite out loud, but so promising is the quarr 
by this time, that neither Dulce nor Roger hear one word of it. 

“You do it on purpose,” Dulce is saying, in a tone in whic! 
tears and extreme wrath fight for mastery. “ You torment 
me from morning till night. You are both rude and tnkind 
to me. And now—now—what is it you have just said.” 
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“What have I said? ” asks Roger, who is plainly frightened. 

‘* What indeed! I should be ashamed to repeat it. ‘But I know 
you said I was uncivil, and that I told lies, and any amount of 
things that were even worse.” 

‘What on earth is the matter now with you two children ?” 
asks Sir Mark, coming for the second time to the rescue. 

* I’m sure J don’t know, ” says Roger, desperately. “* It was all 
about the rain I think. She is angry because I like it. How 
ean I help that. I can’t be born again with other preferences 
just to oblige her.” 

‘There is some comfort in that thought,” says Miss Blount, 
vindictively. ‘* One of you in a century is quite sufficient 

“Oh! come now, Dulce,” protests Sir Mark, kindly. “You 
don’t mean that you know. And besides, only pretty speeches 
should come from pretty lips.” 

“Well, he does nothing but tease me,” says Dulce, tearfully; 
‘*He makes my life perfectly wretched to me.” 

‘How can you say that!” exclaims Dare, indignantly. “I 
spend my whole time trying to please you—in vain! It is your 
own temper is at fault.” 

‘ You hear that?” exclaims Dulce, triumphantly, turning to 
Sir Mark, who is trying vainly to edge in one word. 

“] maintain what I say,” goes on Roger, hurriedly, fearful lest 
Sir Mark if he gets time, will say something to support Dulce’s 
side of the question. “It can’t be my fault. You know I am 
very fond of you. There have even been moments,” says Mr. 
Dare, superbly, “when if you had asked me to lie down and let 
you trample on me, I should have done it!” 

“Then do it!” says Dulce, with decision. ‘ Now this moment. 
Iam in an awful temper, and my heels are an inch anda half 
high. I should perfectly love to trample on you. So make 
haste ”—imperiously, “ hurry, ’'m waiting.” 

“T shan’t” says Dare; “I shan’t make myself ridiculous for a 
girl who detests me.” 

** Now, isn’t that just like him,” says Dulce, appealing to the 
company at large, who are enjoying themselves intensely—notably 
Mr. Browne. ‘Simply because I told him it would give me some 
slight pleasure if he fulfilled his promise, he has decided on 
breaking it. He has refused to keep his solemn word, just to 
vex me.” 

“That is not my reason.” 

“Then you are afraid of the high-heeled shoes,” with a scornful 
laugh. 

“T am afraid of nothing,” hotly. 

“Not even of ridicule ? ” 

“ Well, yes, | am afraid of that. Most fellows are. But I don’t 


wish to carry on the argument, I have nothing more to say to 
you.” 
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“Nor I to you. I hope you will never address me again as 
long as you live. Ah!” glancing out of the window, with an 
assumption of the most extreme relief and joy—* Here is Mr. 
(rower coming across the lawn. I am glad. Now at least I shall 
have some one to talk to me who will not scold and quarrel 
incessantly, and who can sometimes behave like a gentleman.” 

“Tell him so. It will raise him to the seventh Heaven of 
delight, no doubt,” says Roger, in an indescribable tone. 

ed | thought it was arranged that we were not to speak to each 
other again,” says Dulce, with considerable severity. 

Now, “Portia being strange to the household is a little frightened, 
and a good deal grieved by this passage at arms. 

‘Ts it really so bad as the »y would have us think,” she says in a 
low tone to Sir Mark, whom she has beckoned to her side. “Is it 
really all over between them ? ” 

“Oh, dear no!” s: iys Sir Mark, with the fine smile that charac- 
terises his lean dark face. “Don’t make yourself unhappy $ we are 
quite accustomed to their idiosyncrasies by this time, you, of 
course, have yet much to learn. But when I tell you that to my 
certain knowledge they have bid each other an eternal adieu eve ry 
week during the past three years, you will have your first lesson 
in the art of understanding them.” 

“ Ah! you give me hope,” says Portia, smiling ; 

At this moment Mr. Gower enters the room. 

“Ah! how d’ye do!” says Dulce, nestling up to him, her soft 
skirts making a gentle frou-frou as she moves, “so glad you have 
come. You are late, are you not? ”—she gives him her hand, and 
smiles up into his eyes. ‘To all the others her excessive cordiality 
means only a desire to chagrin Dare, to Stephen Gower it means 
well, perhaps, at this point of their ‘acquaintance he hardly knows 
what it means—but it certainly heightens her charms in his 
sight. 

“Am I?” he says, in answer to her remark. ‘That is just 
what has been puzzling me. My watch has gone to the bad, and 
all the way here I have felt as if the distance between my place 

and the Hall was longer than I had ever known it before. If | 
am to judge by my own impatience to be here, I am late, indeed.’ 

She smiles again at this, and says, softly : 

“You are not wet I hope ? Such a day to come out. It was a 
little rash, was it not.” 

With the gentlest air of solicitude she lays one little white 
jewelled hand upon his coat sleeve, as though to assure herself no 
rain had alighted there. Gower laughs gaily. 

“Wet? No,” he says, gazing at her with unmistakable admira- 
tion. His eyes betray the fact that he would gladly have lifted 
the small jewelled hand from his arm to his lips, but as it is he 
does not dare so much as to touch it though never so lightly. 
“ Rain does me more good than harm,” he says. 
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“ How did you come ?” asks she, still charmingly anxious about 
his well-being. 

“T rode. Avery good mare too. ‘Though it seemed to me she 
never travelled so slowly us to-day.” 

“You rode? Ah!—then you got all that last heavy shower,” 
says Dulce, who has plainly made up her mind to go in for com- 
passion of the very purest and simplest. 

“My dear fellow!” puts in Roger at this juncture—‘“ you don’t 
half consider yourself. Why on earth didn’t you order out the 
covered carriage and a few fur rugs?” 

Gower colours, but Roger is smiling so naturally that he cannot, 
without great loss of courtesy, t take offence. Treating Dare’s 
remark, however, as beneath notice, he turns and addresses himself 
solely be Dulce. 

“To tell you the truth,” he says, calmly, “I adore rain. A 
sunny hour is al! very well in its way, and possesses its charms 
no doubt, but for choice give me a rattling good shower.” 

To Roger, of course, this assertion spoken so innocently, is quite 
too utterly delicious. Indeed, everybody smiles more or less, as 
he or she remembers the cause of the quarrel a moment since. 
Had Gower been thinking for ever, he could hardly have made a 
speech so calculated to annoy Dulce as that just made. To add 
to her discomfiture, Roger laughs aloud, a somewhat bitter, 
irritating laugh, that galls her to the quick. 

“JT must say I cannot sympathise with your taste,” she says, 
very petulantly, to Gower; and then, before that young man has 
time to recover from the shock received through the abrupt 
change of her manner from “sweetness and light” to transcendental 
gloom, she finishes his defeat by turning her back upon him, and 
sinking into a chair beside Portia. 

“A gleam of sunshine at last,” exclaims Sir Mark, at this 
moment, coming for the third time to the surface, in the fond 
hope of once more restoring peace to those around. 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, it is true,” says Portia, holding up her hand to let 
the solitary beam light upon it. It les there willingly enough, 
and upon her white gown, and upon her knitting needles, that 
sparkle like diamonds beneath its touch. 

‘“¢ And the rain has ceased,” says Julia. ‘“ How nice of it. By- 
the-bye, where is Fabian.” 

“You know he never sees anyone,” says Dulce, a little reproach- 
fully, and in a very low tone. 

“ But why ?” asks Portia, turning her face to Dulce. Even as 
she speaks she regrets her question, and she colours a hot beauti- 
ful crimson as the quick vehemence of her tone strikes on her own 
ears. 

Sir Mark, leaning over her chair, says, 

“Two lessons in one day? Ambitious pupil! Well, if you 
must learn, know this, Fabian never goes anywhere, except to 
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church, and never receives anybody even in his own home, for a 
reason that, I suppose, even you are acquainted with.” He looks 
keenly at her as he speaks. 

“ Yes-—-I know—that is, I have heard, of course,” says Portia, in 
a very still fashion, bending her eyes upon her knitting once 
more. 

‘¢ How suddenly the rain has ceased,” says some one; “ It will 
be a very charming evening after all.” 

“The flowers are already beginning to hold up their poor 
heads,” says Dulce, gazing down anxiously at the “ garden quaint 
and fair, » “that stretches itself beneath the window. “The skies 
are clearing, the clouds are melting away, far- up above in the 
dark blue dome that overshadows the earth. 

‘The great Minister of Nature, that upon the world imprints 
the virtue of the heaven, and doles out Time for us with his beam,’ 
is coming slowly into view from between two dusky clouds, and is 
flinging abroad his yellow gleams of light.” 

“T hear wheels,” says Dicky Browne, suddenly. 

Everybody wakes up at once; and all the women try surrepti 
tiously to get a glimpse of their hair in the mirrors. 

“Who can it be ?” says Dulce, anxiously. 

“Tf we went to the upper window we could see,” says Dicky 
Browne, kindly, whereupon they all rise in a body, and, regardless 
of tempers and dignity, run to the window that ov erlooks the 
avenue, and gaze down upon the gravel to see who fate may be 
bringing them. 

It brings them a vehicle that fills them with consternation—a 
vehicle that it would be charitable to suppose was built in the 
dark ages, and had never seen the light until now. It is more 
like a sarcophagus than anything else, and is drawn by the fossil- 
ized remains of two animals, that perhaps in happier times were 

named horses. For to-day, to enable their mistress to reach 
Blount Hall, they have plainly been galvanized, and have, in fact, 
traversed the road that lies between the Hall and Blount Hollow 
on strictly scientific principles. 

“The Gaunt equipage!” says Dicky Browne, in an awe-struck 
tone. Nobody answers him. Everybody is over-filled with a 
sense of oppression, because of the fact that the ancient carriage 
beneath contains a still more ancient female, fatally familiar to 
them all. Smiles fade from their faces. All is gloom. 

Meantime, the coachman (who has evidently come straight from 
the Ark), having turned some handle that compels the galvanised 
beasts to come to a standstill, descends, with slow and fearful steps, 
to the ground. 

He has thrown the reins to another old man who is sitting on 
the box beside him, and who, though only ten years his junior, 
is always referred to by himas “the boy.” Letting down a mira- 
culous amount of steps, he gives his arm to a dilapidated old 
VOL. VII. EE 
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woman, who, with much dignity, and more difficulty, essays to 
reach the gravel. 

“Some day or other, when out driving,” says Dicky Browne, 
meditatively, “those three old people will go to sleep, and those 
animated skeletons will carry them to the land where they would 
not be.” 

Then a step is heard outside, and they all run back to their 
seats, and sink into them, and succeed in looking exactly as if 
they had never quitted them for the past three hours, as the door 
opens and the man announces Miss Gaunt. 

“Remember the puddings,” says Dicky Browne, in a careful 
aside, as Dulce rises to receive her first guest. 

She is tall—and gaunt as her name. She is old, but 
strong minded. She affects women’s rights, and all that sort 
of thing, and makes herself excessively troublesome at times. 
Women in her opinion are long-suffering, down-trodden angels ; 
all men are brutes! Meetings got up for the purpose of making 
men and women detest each other are generously encouraged by 
her. It is useless to explain her further, as she has little to do 
with the story, and, of course, you have all met her once (I hope 
not twice) in your lifetimes. 

Dulce goes up to greet her with her usual gracious smile. Then 
she is gently reminded that she once met Julia Beaufort before, 
and then she is introduced to Portia. To the men she says little, 
regarding them probably as beings beneath notice, all, that is, ex- 
cept Dicky Browne, who insists on conversing with hee. and treat 
ing her with the most liberal cordiality, whether she likes it or not. 

Dexterously he leads up the conversation, until culinary matters 
are brought into question, when Miss Gaunt says in her slow 
crushing fashion : 

“How do you like that last woman I[ sent you? Satisfactory, 
eh ?” 

** Cook, do you mean ?” asks Dulce, to gain time. 

“ Yes—cook,” says the old lady, uncompromisingly. “She was’ 
—severely—* in my opinion, one of the best cooks I ever met.” 

“Yes, of course, I dare say. We just think her cooking a little 
monotonous,’ ’ says poor Dulce, feeling as if she is a culprit fresh 
brought to the bar of justice. 

* Monotonous!” says Miss Gaunt, in an affronted tone, giving 
her bonnet an indignant touch that plants it carefully over her left 
ear. I don’t think I understand. A monotonous cook! In my 
day there were bad cooks, and good cooks, and indifferent cooks, 
but monotonous cooks—nevet er! Am I to believe by your accusation 
that she repeats herself?” 

“Like history; exactly so. Very neat, indeed,” says Mr. 
Browne, approvingly. 

“Well, in the matter of puddings, she does—rather,” 
Dulce, somewhat fearfully. 
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“Ah! In point of fact, she doesn’t suit you,” says Miss 
Gaunt, fixing Dulce with a stony glare. 

‘‘There you are wrong,” puts in Mr. Browne, regardless of the 
fact that she has treated all his other overtures with open con- 
tempt, “that is exactly what she does. Don’t take a false impres- 
sion of the case. She swets us tremendously! Doesn’t she, Dulce?” 

Here Miss Blount, I regret to say, laughs out loud, so does 
Sir Mark, to everybody’s horror. Mr. Browne alone maintains a 
dignified silence. What Miss Gaunt might or might not have 
said on this occasion must now for ever remain unknown, as Sir 
Christopher enters at this moment, and shortly after him Mr. Boer. 

“ Was Florence unable to come? I hope she is quite well,” says 
Dulce, with conventional concern. 

“Quite, thank you. But she feared the air.” 

“The heir?” says Julia Beaufort, enquiringly, turning to Dicky, 
who is now unhappily quite close to her. Julia, who never listens 
to anything, has just mastered the fact that Florence Boer is under 
discussion, and has heard the word “ air” mentioned in connection 
with her. 

“Yes. Didn’t you hear of it?” says Dicky Browne, confiden- 
tially. 

“No,” says Julia, also confidentially. 

” Why, it is common talk now,” says Dicky, as if surprised at her 
ignorance on a subject so well known to the rest of the com- 
munity. 

“Never heard a word of it,” says Julia. ‘“ Was it in the 
papers ?” 

“N—o. Hardly, I think,” says Dicky. 

Even as he ceases speaking, three words, emanating from .Mr. 
Boer’s ecclesiastical lips, attract Julia’s attention. They are as 
follows: “sun and air!” He, poor man, has just been telling 
Dulce that his wife (who is slightly hypochondriacal) is very suscep- 
tible to the influences of both light and wind. Julia misunder- 
stands. Misled by Dicky’s wilfully false insinuation about 
Florence, whose incessant grievance it is that no baby has come 
to bless her fireside, she turns to the unfortunate curate and says 
blandly. 

“Dear Mr. Boer, so glad! I never knew of it until this very 
instant, when I heard you telling Dulce of your sweet little son 
and heir. I congratulate you. Of course”—coquettishly—“ you are 
very proud of it. Having had three dear babies of my own I can 
quite rejoice with you and Mrs. Boer.” 

Deadly silence follows this outburst. Mr. Boer blushes a dingy 
red. The others relapse into an awed calm ; all is confusion. 

Portia is the first to recover herself. 

** Dear Dulce, may we have our tea?” she says, sweetly, pointing 
to the table in the distance, where the man, five minutes ago, had 
placed the pretty sévres cups and saucers. 
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By this time Julia has awakened to the fact that she has com- 
mitted herself in some way unknown to her ;_ has, in fact, taken 
a false step not now to be retrieved. 

“What lovely cups!” she says, therefore, very hurriedly, to 
Dulce, pointing to the sévres on the distant table, with a view to 
covering her confusion ; “so chaste—so unique. I adore old 
china. I myself am something of a connoisseur. Whenever I 
have a spare penny,” with an affected little laugh, “I go about 
collecting it.” 

“T wish she would collect herself,” says Dicky Browne, in a 

‘areful aside; “I’m sure it is quite awful the way she has just 
behaved to poor Boer. Putting him in such an awkward position, 
you know. He looks just as if he had been found guilty of some 
social misdemeanour. Look at him, Dulce, he isn’t going to have 
a fit, is he?” 

“T hope not,” says Dulce, with a furtive glance at the discomfited 
Boer, “but what could have induced Julia to make that unlucky 
speech ? Dicky, you horrid doy, I believe you could tell the truth 
about it if you would.” 

**T object to your insinuation,” says Mr. Browne, “and I object 
also to being called a boy. Though after all ”—r eflectively—“I don’t 
see why I should. The difference between the boy and man is so 
slight that nobody need create a feud about it. A boy has apples, 
toffy, twine, and penknives in his pocket—a young man has a pipe 
instead. It is really of no consequence, and perhaps the pipe is 
the cleanest. I give in, therefore, and I am not offended.” 

“But still, you have not answered me,” says the astute Dulce. 
“Did you incite Julia to make that unpleasant speech ?” 

“ 1’d scorn to answer such a question,” says Mr. Browne, loftily. 
“What a likely thing, indeed. If I had incited her she would 
have made a great deal more of her opportunity. ‘ Success,’ says 
James, ‘is passionate effort.’ I made no effort, but : 

“ Nonsense,” says Dulce. ‘“ She made a most disgraceful lot of 
her effort, at all events, and I do believe you were the instigator.” 

“*¢ You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Brutus,’ ” quotes Mr. 
Browne, reproachfully. ‘ However, let that pass. Tea is ready, I 
think. Pour it out, and be merciful.” 

Thus adjured, Miss Blount pours it out. She looks so utterly 
sweet in her soft leaf-green tea gown as she does it, that Mr. 
Gower, in spite of her unkindness of an hour agone, feels sufficient 
courage to advance, and offer himself a candidate for unlimited 
cups of tea. 

He is quite three minutes at her elbow before she deigns to 
notice him. Then she turns; and letting her eyes rest on him as 
though she is for the first time made aware of his proximity, 
though in truth she has known of it for the past sixty seconds, she 
says, calmly— 

* Bread and butter, or cake, Mr. Gower?” quite as innocently 
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as if she is ignorant (which she is not) of his desire to be 
near her. 

“ Neither, thank you,” says Stephen, gravely. “ It was not that 
brought me to——” 

“ But please, do have some cake,” says Miss Blount, lifting her 
eyes to his, and making him a present of a sweet and most unex- 

ected smile. As she says this, she holds out to him on a plate a 
pretty little bit of plum cake, w hich she evidently expects him to 
devour with relish. It is ev ident, too, that she presents it to him 
as a peace-offering, and as a sign that all animosity is at an end 
between them. 

“No, thank you,” says Mr. Gower, decidedly, but gratefully, and 
with a very tender smile, meant as a return for hers. 

“Oh, but you must, indeed!” declares she, in a friendly fashion 
with a decisive shake of the head, and uplifted brows. 

Now, Mr. Gower, poor soul, hates cake. 

“ Thanks, awfully,” he says, in a deprecating tone, “ I know it’s 
nice, very nice, bu fact is I can’t bear cake. It—it’s 
horrid, I think.” 

“Not. this one,” says Dulce, remorselessly—“ you have never 

eaten a cake like this. Let me let you into a little secret; I am 
very fond of cooking, and I made this cake, all myself, with my 
own hands, every bit of it! There! Now, you really must eat 
it, you know, or I shall think you are slighting my attempts at 
housewifery.” 

“Oh! if you really made it yourself,” says the doomed young 
man, in a resigned tone, trying to light his rejected countenance 
with an artificial smile, “that makes such a difference, you 
know. I shall quite enjoy it now. But-—er—” glancing doubt- 
fully at her small white hands, “did you really make it 
yourself ? ” 

“Should I say it, if not sure ?” reproachfully, “I even mixed 
it all up, so,” with a pantomimic motion of her fingers, that 
suggests the idea of tearing handfuls of hair out of somebody’s 
head. “I put in the raisins and currants and everything myself, 
whilst cook looked on. And she says I shall be quite a grand cook 
myself presently if—if I keep to it ; she says, too, I have quite the 
right turn in my wrists for making cakes.” 

“Ts this the cook you don’t like?” asks he, gloomily, while 
sadly consuming the c ake she has pressed upon him. He is eating 
it slowly and with care; there is, indeed, no exuberant enjoyment 
in his manner, no touch of refined delight as he partakes of the 
delicacy manufactured by his dainty hostess. 

“ Yes,” says Miss Blount, in a somewhat changed tone. “ But 
what do you know of her.” 

“JT think she’s a humbug,” says Gower, growing more moody 
every instant. 

“Then you mean, of course, that she didn’t mean one word she 
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said to me, and that---that in effect, I can’t make cakes ?” says 
Dulce, opening her large eyes, and regarding him in a manner 
that embarrasses him to the last degree. He rouses himself, and 
makes a supreme effort to retrieve his position. 

“ How could you imagine I méant that ?” he says, putting the 
last morsel of the cake, with a thankful heart, into his mouth. “I 
don’t know when I have enjoyed anything so much as this.” 

“ Really you liked it. You thought it ‘a 

“‘ Delicious,” with effusion. 

‘‘ Have some more!” says Dulce, generously, holding out to him 
the cake plate near her. “Take a big bit. Take”—she has her 
eyes fixed rather searchingly upon his—“ this piece.” 

Something in her manner warns him it will be unwise to refuse ; 
with a sinking heart he takes the large piece of cake she has 
pointed out to him, and regards it as one might prussic acid. His 
courage fails him. 

“ Must I,”he says, turning to her with a sudden and almost 
tearful change of tone, “ must I eat all this ?” 

“ Yes—all!” says Miss Blount, sternly. 

Sadly, and in silence, he completes histask. But so slowly, that 
when it is finished he finds Mr. Boer and Miss Gaunt have risen, 
and are making their adieux to their pretty hostess, and perforce 
he is bound to follow their example. 

When he is gone, Roger gives way to speech of a somewhat 
virulent order. 

“ T must say I think Gower has turned out the most insufferable 
puppy I ever met,” he says, an ill-subdued flash in his handsome 
eyes. 

“Mr. Gower !” exclaims Dulce, in soft tones of wonder, and with 
a somewhat mocking smile. “ Why, it is only a week or two ago 
since you told me he was your greatest chum or pal, or—lI can’t 
really remember at this moment the horrid slang word you used, 
but I suppose its English was ‘ friend.’ ” 

“Fellows at school and fellows at college are very different 
from fellows when they are grown up and launched on their own 
hook,” says Mr. Dare, with a frown. 

‘What an abominably arranged sentence,” says Sir Mark, with 
his fine smile,coming to the rescue for the third time to-day. “1 
couldn’t follow it up. How many fellows were at school ?— and how 
many at college ?—and how many were grown up? It sounds like a 
small army !” 

At this Roger laughs, and moves away to the upper end of the 
room where Julia is sitting. Dulce shrugs her wilful little 
shoulders, and taking up the huge white cat that lies on the rug 
at her feet, kisses it, and tells it in an undertone that it is a “ dear 
sweet ” and a “ puss of snow,” and that all the wide world is cross 
and cranky, and disagreeable, except its own lovely self. 

She has just arrived at this uncomplimentary conclusion about 
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mankind generally, when Dicky Browne, who is standing at one of 


the lower windows, says abruptly : 

“ T say ; look at Quail and her new puppies. Who let them out ?” 

At this Miss Blount drops the white cat suddenly, and cruelly 
regardless of her indignant mew, rushes to catch a glimpse of the 
new pups; Roger rises precipitately from his chair, on the same 
purpose bent. As all the other windows are occupied, except the 
one nearest the fireplace, both he and Dulce make for it together. 

Quail, the red setter, proud and happy, is marching past on the 
gravel outside, her two sons beside her. The yellowest puppy has 
purloined a bone from some unknown quarter, and is carrying it 
with him triumphantly. His brother, eyeing him furtively from 
time to time, is plainly filled with envy because of his good luck, 
and is inwardly consumed with a desire to make the delicacy 
above-mentioned his own. 

At length avarice conquers prudence; there is a snap, two 
snarls, and a violent tussle, during which both puppies roll over 
and over each other on the damp path, and finally, the mother, 
interfering, seizes the bone of contention as her own, and in canine 
language, desires the two culprits to follow her with hang-dog 
looks and lowered tails to their kennel. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” says Roger, forgetful of everything but the pretty 
pups and their tiny war. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” says Dulce, equally unmindful of the stormy past. 
“How sweet they looked, naughty things. And how they did 
bark and bite. Dr. Watts should have been here to see them.” 

“7 wonder will they get that bone back?” says Roger, turning 
to her, all animosity forgotten in the pleasurable excitement of 
the moment. 

‘“‘ Let us come and see,” exclaims she with considerable anima- 
tion, and in the friendliest tone imaginable. She glances up at 
him from under her long lashes with one of her brightest and 
sunniest smiles, and moves a step nearer to him. 

“We must run if we want to be in time for the finish,” says 
Roger—-- come.” 

He takes her hand, and together they move towards the door. 
They are, apparently, as happy and as good friends as if no harsh 
words had ever passed between them. 

“ Going out now,” says Julia, as they pass the low wicker chair 
in which she is lounging, “so late ?” 

“Don’t be long, Dulce,” says Portia, in her plaintive way. “| 
miss you when you are out of my sight.” 

*‘] shan’t be any time,” says Dulce. 

“Mr. Gower said it was going to rain, and it isa long way to 
the yard,” says Julia again. “ Stay here, ‘and keep dry.” 

“ke suppose Gow er is not infallible,” says Roger, hastily. “|! 
think it will not rain.’ 

“I think so too,” says Dulce, adorably ; “and as for Mr. Gower, 
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I only know one thing; I shall never give him any of my own 
cake again, because he looked just as if he was going to die, or 
have a tooth drawn, all the time he was eating it to-day.” 

Then they disappear, still hand-in-land, in search of the refrac- 
tory puppies, and Portia, turning to Sir Mark, says softly : 

“What am to think now? How is it with them? Have 
they ——” 

“Yes; quite that,” says Sir Mark, airily. “ All is forgotten ; 
the storm is over—not even a breeze remains. The delicate 
charms of two snarling puppies have put an end to strife—for the 
present. Let us be grateful for small mercies—and the puppies.” 

“It is very wonderful,” says Portia, still showing some soft 
surprise. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“There's something in a flying horse.” 
Perer Bett. 


“ For of fortunes sharpe adversite, 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man that hath been in prosperite 
And it remember, whan it passed is ! 

CiAUCER, 


“WHERE are you going, uncle Christopher ?” asks Dulce, as Sir 
Christopher enters the small drawing-room, booted and spurred as 
if for a long journey. 

Portia, in the distance, is bending over an easel; Julia is form- 
ing some miraculous flower, that never yet was seen by land or 
sea, on a coarse towel, with some crewel wools; the Boodie is lying 
on her little fat stomach, drawing diligently with a slate and 
pencil; Dulce, charmingly idle, is leaning back in a lounging 
chair, doing nothing. 

“To Warminster,” says Sir Christopher. ‘ What shall I bring 
you girls from that sleepy little town ?” 

“Something sweet,” says Dulce, going up to him, and laying 
her soft arms lovingly round his neck. 

“ Like yourself,” says Sir Christopher. 

** Now that is sarcasm,” says Miss Dulce, patting his fresh old 
cheek very fondly. “I meant chocolates, or burnt almonds, or 
even everton toffy, if all things fail.” 

‘And what shall I bring the others?” asks Sir Christopher, 

laughing ; * you have a sweet tooth, you naughty child, perhaps 
they haven’t.” 

“7 have,” says Portia, turning round on her seat. “ Bring us 
as much as ever you can.” ? 

“Burnt almonds are my chief delight,” murmurs Julia, affect- 
edly and somewhat absently, being sick with grief, because she 
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cannot reconcile it to her conscience that the stem of an arum lily 
should be peacock blue. 

“ Bring some crackers,” says the Boodie, suddenly warming 
into life, and so far condescending to notice Sir Christopher as to 
roll round her portly person until she lies prone upon her back. 
From this dignified position she eyes Sir Christopher magisterially. 
“ Real crackers, mind,” she says, severely, “that will say c-r-r-rack, 
and show fire! those last you brought” — contemptuously 
“were a humbug !” 

“ Elizabeth !” exclaims her mother, in a would-be shocked tone 
--the Boodie rejoices in that lengthy name — “what are you 
saying ?” 

“The truth,” says the Boodie, unflinchingly; “the last he 
brought were a reg’lar swindle—ask Jacky; why, they wouldn’t 
go off even if you stamped on ’em.” 

She so plainly—by the severity of her glance—conveys to every- 
one the impression that she believes Sir Christopher on that last 
unfortunate occasion had purposely bought for them crackers 
beneath notice, that the poor old gentleman, thouyh innocent 
of offence, feels himself growing warm beneath her relentless 
gaze. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, my dear,” he says, apologetically; “1 
quite meant them to go off. I did, indeed.” 

“Perhaps so. Take care, however, it doesn’t occur again,” says 





the Boodie, with so careful, though unconscious, an imitation of 


her mother’s manner when addressing her maid, that they all 
laugh, whereupon she rolls back again to her former position, and 
takes no further notice of them. 

Just at this moment Fabian enters the room. 

“ Going to drive to Warminster ?” he asks his uncle. 

we fy 

“Not Bess, I hope ?” alluding to a very objectionable young 
mare in the stables. 

“Yes,” says Sir Christopher again. ‘“ Why not?” 

‘She is utterly unsafe. About the worst thing in chestnuts | 
ever met. I took her out myself the other day—rode her straight 
from this to Grange; and, [ confess, I should not care to do it 
again. ‘Take one of the other horses, and let that beast lie quiet 
until you can get rid of her.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” says Sir ( hristopher, scornfully ; “I wouldn’t part 
with her for any money. She is the greatest beauty this side 
of the county.” 7 

“Her beauty is her one point; for the rest, she is vindictive 
and ill-mannered.” 

“Don’t do anything foolish, dearest,” says Dulce, with her eyes 
large and frightened. “Do listen to Fabian.” 

= And let myself be conquered by a pettish chestnut, at my 
age,” says Sir Christopher, lightly—he had been a famous horse- 
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man in his day. ‘ My dear child, you don’t understand, and 
there are moments when Fabian romances. To satisfy you, 
however, I shall take George with me.” 

‘¢¢ Wilful man must have his way,” quotes Fabian, with a 
slight shrug. “ Before I go out, shall I look over those accounts 
with Slyme ?” 

“Where are you going ? ” 

“To the warren, with the others, to have a few shots at the 
rabbits—they overrun the place.” 

“Very good. Just ask Slyme about the accounts. By-the-bye, 
he gets more irregular daily.” 

“ More drunk, do you mean ?” says Fabian. There are moments 
when his manner is both cold and uncompromising. 

Portia regards him curiously. 

“Yes! yes! Just so,” says Sir Christopher, hastily. ‘ But for 
the melancholy story that attaches itself to him—and that, of 
course, is some excuse for him—I really should not feel myself 
justified in keeping him here much longer.” 

“What story ?” asks Portia. 

“Oh! well; it all lies in a nutshell. It is an old story, too; 
one has so often heard it. A bad son—dissipated—in perpetual 
hot water. A devoted fatiier. Then, one day, a very bad story 
comes, and the son has to fly the country. And then, sometime 
afterwards, news comes of his death. Slyme never saw him again. 
He broods over that, I think; at least, he has never been the 
same man since the son, Matthew, left England. It was all a very 
unhappy business.” 

“For the father, perhaps. For the son, he had more than 
ordinary luck to die as soon as he did,” says Fabian. He does 
not speak at all bitterly. Only hopelessly, and without heart 
or feeling. 

‘* Nobody knows how old Gregory got him out of the country so 
cleverly,” says Sir Christopher. “It was a marvel how he 
managed to elude the grasp of the law.” 

“He satisfied the one principal creditor, I suppose ?” says 
Fabian, indifferently. 

“ Oh! impossible,” says Sir Christopher. ‘It came to hundreds, 
you know; and he hadn’t a farthing. Well, good-bye; I’m off. 
Expect me and the bonbons about dinner-hour.” 

He nods to Portia and Julia, who smile at him in return, and, 
kissing Dulce, quits the room. 

Fabian, following him, goes on to the library; and, having 
desired one of the men to send the secretary, Slyme, to him, sits 
down at one of the tables and turns over leisurely the pages of 
accounts that lie there. 

After a brief examination, he tells himself impatiently that they 
are somewhat muddled, or have, at least, been attended to in a 
most slovenly manner. He has just discovered a serious mistake 
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in the row of figures that adorn the end of the second page, when 
the door opens slowly, and Gregory Slyme comes in. 

“ Wait one moment, Slyme,” says Fabian, without looking up 
from the figures before him. A moment passes in utter silence. 
Then, Fabian, still with his eyes upon the account, says somewhat 
sharply: ‘“ Why, it is altogether wrong. It has been attended 
to with extreme carelessness. Did you, yourself, see to this 
matter of Younge’s ?” 

He waits, apparently for an answer omes. Lifting 
his eyes he fixes them scrutinisingly upon the old man before 
him, and having fixed them, lets them rest there in displeased 
surprise. 

Slyme, beneath this steady gaze, grows visibly uneasy. His 
eyes shift uncomfortably from one object in the room to another ; 
his limbs are unsteady—the hand resting on the table near him 
is shaking. His face betrays vacancy mixed with a cunning desire 
to hide from observation the heaviness and sluggishness that is 
overpowering him. 

“ Speak,” says Fabian, sternly and remorselessly—*“ you can 
frame an answer, I suppose.” 





The old man mutters something that is almost unintelligible, 


so thick and husky are his tones. His eyes grow more restless ;- 
mechanically, and as though unconscious of the act, he leans his 
body stupidly against the bookcase near him. 


“You are drunk,” says Fabian, with slow scorn—‘“ leave the 


room.” 
Having said this he turns again to his papers, as though from 
this moment contemptuously unaware of the other’s presence. 
Slyme attempts an explanation : 
“ You wrong me, sir,” he says, in a thick uncertain voice—“ | 
I am ill— ; my head is bad at times—I—— ” 


‘“‘ That will do,” says Fabian, such ineffable disgust in his whole 
manner as makes the maimeaii besotted old wretch before him 


actually cower. “No more lies. I have spoken to you already 
twice this week—and— ; do you know what hour it is ?—twelv 
o’clock ! you begin your day early.” 

“‘T assure you, sir ”—begins Slyme again. But Fabian will not 
listen : 


“Go,” he says, briefly, with a disdainful motion of the hand, 


and in a tone not to be disobeyed. Slyme moves towards th: 


door in his usual slouching fashion, but, as he reaches it, pauses, 
and for one instant lifts his heavy eyes, and lets them rest upon 


the young man at the distant table. 

This one instant reveals his thoughts. In his glance there 1 
fear, distrust, and, above and beyond all, a malignant and undying 
hatred—such a hatred as might project itself from the eyes o! 
the traitor upon his victim. There is too upon Slyme’s face 


contortion of the muscles, that it would be sacrilege to call a smile, 
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that is revengeful, and somehow suggests the possibility that this 
man, however impotent he may now appear, has, in some strange 
fashion, acquired a hidden and terrible power over the young man, 
who a moment since had treated him with such scorn and con- 
tumely. 

The old secretary’s s countenance for this fateful moment is one 
brilliant, if wicked phantasmagoria, in which the ghosts of long 
sustained thoughts appear and disappear, going from fear and its 
brother, hatred, to lasting revenge. Then all vanish; the usual 
soddened look returns to the man’s face ; he opens the door, and 
once more, instead of the evil genius he looked a second ago, a 
broken-down drunken old creature crosses the threshold, shambles 
over the hall, and is lost presently amongst the many passages. 

* * * * * * 

Meantime, enn is reigning triumphantly in the drawing room, 
more conspicuously in the case of Dulce. 

“‘ Hey-day !” she says, with a little idle yawn—*“ how I do wish 
everybody would not go out shooting, all at once. I think they 

might take it by turns. But all men are selfish—they never 
main how lonely we may be.” 

“Why should one miss them?” says Julia, who in her soul 
considers every moment unoccupied by the society of a man (that 
is a possible lover) as time mis-spent. 

“1 don’t know,” says Dulce, candidly—* I am only sure of this, 
that I want them always.” 

Portia says nothing. 

“Well, certainly, at times they are amusing,” says Mrs. Beaufort, 
as though just awaking to the fact that now and again one can 
find a man with some wit or humour in him—‘“ and I honestly 
confess ”—with a little laugh and a great assumption of candour— 
“that I wish even Stephen Gower would drop in now and help us 
to pass away an hour or two.” 

“ Hven Stephen Gower!” repeats Dulce. “Julia, what has that 
poor young man done to you, that you should speak thus meanly 
of him? ven, what an unkind word!” 

‘1 don’t believe I quite meant it, do you know,” says Julia, 
relenting. “I like Stephen very much. By-the-bye, what do 
you think of him? I never yet heard you express an opinion, 
good, or bad, about him. Do it now.” 

Leaning back in her chair, Dulce slowly and thoughtfully raises 
her arms in the air, with her fingers tipping each other, until 
presently they fall indolently behind her head, where she lets 
them lie. 

“Well, let me see,” she says, lazily, “I think, perhaps, like 
Chaucer’s man, he is a ‘ veray parfit gentil knight.’” 

Portia lifts her eyes from her painting and turns them slowly 
upon her cousin; she regards her very silently for a moment or 
two, and then she smiles, and leaning “forward opens her lips. 
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“<¢And of his port as meke as is a mayde,’” she says, mis- 
chievously, purposely choosing the same poet for her quotation 
that Dulce had taken for hers. 

Miss Blount laughs. 


“ You, too, are severe upon our neighbour,” she says, defending 


him more from obstinacy than from real desire to see justice 
done. “1 confess he is at times a trifle too mild, but not 
effeminate, surely ? 

“ He is very handsome,” says Portia, evasively. 

‘¢ He has a charming mouth, ” says Dulce. 

“1 think you ought only to look at Roger’s mouth,” says Julia, 
prudishly, whereupon Dulce shrugs her shoulders impatiently, 
and, turning, devotes herself for the next ten minutes to the 
small artist lying at her feet—an attention received by thi 
imperturbable Boodie with the most exasperating unconcern. 





(To be continued.) 



































































CETSIIWAYO ON 





TUK RAMPARTS. 


A VISIT TO CETSHWAYO. 





PassInG through Cape Town, shortly after the cessation of war in 
Zululand, [ took the opportunity of visiting the royal exile who 
was then incarcerated in the castle. Though jealously guarded 
from the curiosity of the general public, milit: ary men found little 
difficulty in gaining access to the illustrious captive. Through 
the kindness of a friend on the staff I obtained the necessary 
permission, and, with no little curiosity, bent my steps to the 
stronghold where Cetshwayo was confine d. 

Were it not for its fossé and the remains of its massive ram- 
parts, it would be difficult for a stranger, accustomed to the stately 
_— of feudal strongholds, to see in what respect the Castle of 

Cape Town deserves its name. In the old Dutch days, when it 
served as a refuge for the Government and citizens of the town in 
seasons of emergency, the fort had a raison détre. But those 
evil days have passed away with the jackals which used to prowl 
in troops around it, and the lions whose angry roar made it’s 
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sentries tremble. At present cows graze peacefully in the grassy 
ditch, and the weather-beaten ramparts, concealed here and there 
by the verdure of the plants springing from the interstices of the 
stones, alone remain to attest its former renown as a place of 
strength. Until the late war it was the head-quarters of the 
troops in South Africa. Here the general commanding had his 
quarters—here the artillery of the garrison were located—and 
inside those yellow sun-blistered walls were lodged the families of 
most of the staff and regimental officers. A great change has 
taken place since the removal of head-quarters to Natal in con- 
sequence of the Zulu war. The general no longer resides here ; 
the military offices are nearly all closed; and the whole place 
wears a melancholy and forlorn aspect in comparison with former 
days. , 

Proceeding into the inner square, I found Cetshwayo housed, if 
not magnificently, at least securely, in a portion of the Castle used 
for the reception of provost prisoners. Separated by a thick 
wooden partition from the remainder of 
the cells, there was ample space at his 
disposal ‘for the accommodation of him- 
self, his women, and his attendants. 
From the first floor, on which were their 
sleeping apartments and cooking place, a 
short stone staircase led to the ramparts 
of the Castle, which were given up as far 
as possible for exercise to the ex-king 
and his suite. 

At the word of Mr. Longcast, the 
government interpreter who accompanied 
me, the door flew open which stood 

CETSHWAYO. between the outer world and the captive 
ogre—the bogey who was to “eat up” 
our armies, and whose capture cost the trifling sum of ten millions. 
I was struck by the very clean appearance of the enclosure, a fact 
redounding greatly to the credit of the Castle authorities, consider- 
ing the filthy habits of the Zulus. Beyond the usual rather 
perceptible flavour of the undeodorised African, I detected no 
evil odour, and none of those sights which render a Kaffir kraal so 
repulsive to European eyes 

As we entered, a young girl about 14 years of age came bound- 
ing down the steps ; graceful as a fawn, her lithe shapely limbs 
instinct with life, and her brown skin shining with oily brightness. 
With a glance of her merry eyes, and a laughing flash of ivory 
teeth, she flew past us and disappeared. This pretty little maiden 
was said to be Cetshwayo’s daughter, and in his way he is very fond 
of her. On board the “ Natal,” during her father’s journey from 
Port Durnford to Cape Town, I was informed that it was found im- 
possible to persuade her to adopt the clothing of civilised women. 
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And once when her limbs were concealed in the flowing garments, 
which conceal the beauties as well as the defects of European 
females, she tore them off with superb disdain. Two other 
women were in the enclosure, one engaged in the congenial 
occupation of cooking mealies (Indian corn); the other 
sweeping the yard. Their healthy appearance showed none of the 
ill effects of enforced confinement. Their countenances were 
intelligent and cheerful, and but for their pendant breasts their 
bodies would be models of comeliness. Both were young, and from 
a Zulu standard would, doubtless, be considered surpassingly 
beautiful ; and the writer, who has seen the females of many 
countries must acknowledge that, in point of splendid physique, 
these Zulu women could hold their own with those of any nation. 

The weather being warm, their clothing was of the scantiest de- 
scription, but in cold weather they wrap themselves up in the 
customary blanket. Four of these women share Cetshwayo’s 
captivity. There was a rumour in certain gay circles in Cape 
Town that the king was 
growing tired of such a 
limited harem, and _ had 
hinted that one or two 
more women would be 
acceptable, and that he 
would prefer them white. 
Whether an inkling of the 
royal unfaithfulness had 
reached his dusky spouses 
I know not, but shortly 
after my visit, when my 
wife obtained an interview 
with Cetshwayo, he re- 
ceived her with his usual 
good. tempered courtesy, 
but his women scowled at 
her, and one of them 
looked so dangerous that 
she was glad to beat a 
retreat. 

Cetshwayo was fortu- 
nately taking the air at 
the period of my visit. 
and on reaching the ram- 

ZULU WOMEN. part, where a Highland 

sentry, with bayonet fixed, 

was pacing to and fro, I found myself in the presence of 
the once dreaded Zulu king. What was it, I beheld? The 
Cetshwayo of the illustrated papers as he appeared to the 
British public before his capture—an obese semi-naked savage, 
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over whose brutal face fell a head-dress of ostrich feathers, and 
whose broad shoulders were covered by the skins of wild beasts ? 


Such, I confess, had been something like my own ideal of the king 


in the days when his name was a word of terror from one end 
Zululand to the other. But captivity, whatever effect it may have 
had on his inner man, had considerably changed his outward 
appearance—and the person to whom I was now introduced as the 
ex-ruler of the Zulus might have walked through any street in 
London without attracting more observation than an ordinary 
negro. Cetshwayo was sitting on a chair, with his hands folded 
before him, as a man would sit, who, having partaken of a good 
meal, is quite satisfied with the state of sublunary things. Four 
Zulus, wrapped in their blankets, were squatted upon the ground 
at a few yards distance; and leaning pensively on a gun-carriage, 
Umkosana, the faithful chief, who shared the captivity of his king, 
showed his white teeth in a grim smile of welcome at our ap- 
proach. The ex-king was attired in a suit of blue serge, made 
for him by a tailor in Cape Town, a black “ billy-cock ” covered his 
head, his feet were encased in red socks and shoes, and in his 
hands he held—the very acme of superfluity—a pair of black 
gloves. His hair was cut short, and on his upper lip was a thin 
black moustache. I looked with interest on the countenance of 
this reputed monster, and I must confess I could see nothing in it 
truculent or repulsive. On the other hand, colour apart, it 
resembled more the broad beaming face of a pleasant-looking, 
good-natured Englishman, than anything else. Cheerfulness and 
intelligence were the prevailing characteristics of features certainly 
not cast in a brutal mould. His head was well-shaped, his fore- 
head high and massive, and his eyes bright and expressive. It 
might have been fancy, perhaps, but I think I could detect a 
lurking expression of evil in his eyes, which rather detracted from 
the general good humour of his countenance. Though fat, he is 
not at all unwieldy. His large, well-formed limbs being simply 
coated with layers of adipose tissue, no doubt dispose him to 
habits of inactivity, causing him to spend much of his time in 
sleep. In manner he was exceedingly courteous, and almost 
dignified. Without rising, he shook hands with me warmly; and, 
immediately turning to the interpreter, asked him in his own 
language—he knows no other—who I was. Having been informed, 
he smiled graciously, and nodded to me several times in a most 
cordial manner—continuing to ask Mr. Longeast questions con- 
cerning me, which evinced considerable shrewdness and intelli- 
gence. 

Confinement and change of climate have affected his health, 
and that of his suite, though not to any material extent. An 
army medical officer visited him daily, and was held responsible 
that his quarters were kept in a proper sanitary condition. Rheu- 
matic pains, soreness of the eyes, and torpidity of the liver, 
VOL. VII. FF 
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occasionally troubled the ex-king, but no difficulty was found in 
persuading him to take the requisite medicines. Through the 
means of missionaries and traders, the uses of the more common 
cathatics and astringents, &c., are well known to the Zulus, in 
addition to their native materva medica. 

Though it was my good fortune to find Cetshwayo in a gentle 
mood, it must not be inferred that this is his normal condition. 
Though he rarely, in conversation, alludes to the past or speaks of 
Zululand, there is no doubt but that he broods over his fallen 
fortunes, and spends much of his time silently mourning the loss 
of his kingdom. He is often taciturn and morose in manner; 
and, when in one of these moody fits, which sometimes seize him, 
he cannot be aroused, but will lie for two or three days in his 
sleeping place in a drowsy, listless state, as of a man who sees no 
further motive to existence in this world. 

Liberal rations of bread, meat, vegetables, coffee, mealies, 
&e., &e., were allowed to him and his followers. To Cetshwayo 
himself a daily allowance of alcohol, in the form of 10 ounces of 
gin, was served out, and this he never permitted to go to waste. 
The Zulus drink largely of their native beer, and it is said that 
the ex-King’s powers of suction of aleohol—in any shape—are of 
royal magnitude. 

That portion of the ramparts of the Castle allotted for their use 
formed the usual place of exercise for Cetshwayo and his suite. 
From this elevated position a splendid view unfolds itself of C ape 
Town with its expansive and gradually curved bay; the green 
slopes of Lion Hill, and the frowning battlements of Table Moun- 
tain overhanging the scene. Large steamers entering and leaving 
the Bay, frequent trains thundering along the railway at the 
foot of the castle, and all the unwonted sights of a large civilized 
town must have afforded abundant food for thought to a spectator 
whose experience had been confined to the forests and plains of 
Zululand. Cetshwayo has always shown an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the wonders to which he has been introduced. 

* At last I am a very old man,” was his remark to his custodian, 
the late Major Poole, R.A., after that officer had pointed out some 
of the marvels surrounding him. Since then Cetshwayo has had 
more opportunities of learning the wonders of civilisation, and 
probably when he comes to view “ the splendour and ‘ squalor’ of 
the west,” he will betray no more astonishment at the contrasts of 
English society than if he had been accustomed all his life to see 
luxury and starvation side by side. 

On taking leave of the ex-King he again shook hands, and dis- 
missed me with a bright smile which lit up the whole of his in- 
telligent face. When I first saw the reputed Arthur Orton I was 
surprised to find that, in proportion to his size, his feet and hands 
were small, and his appearance and manner much more gentle- 
manly than his presumed antecedents as a Wapping butcher 
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would have led one to expect. Something of the same kind 
struck me with regard to Cetshwayo. In his manner he was quiet 
and composed, and he comported himself with an air of natural 
dignity worthy of the great part he had played in his own country, 
but which one who had adopted the prevalent idea of him, would 
not have expected. 

It was not without a feeling of compassion that I left this poor 
uneducated barbarian, by whom the softening influences of 
Christianity were never felt. Cruel and bloody, no doubt, Cetsh- 


wayo was in Zululand, but he should be judged by the standard of 


that country, where acts of violence and bloodshed are regarded 
with little reprobation. Oppressive and exacting, too, as was his 
military system, it must be remembered that he only perfected 
the system of his predecessors and made himself more formidable 
than they were, only by the force of a stronger will and a more 
powerful intellect. 

So much for the individual—as to the policy of Cetshwayo’s 
deposition this is not the place to discuss the question, but as one 
who spent many years in the Cape Colony the writer may be 
pardoned for expressing his conviction that, in every step he took, 
Sir Bartle Frere was in the right, and that in removing from Zulu- 
land this despotic master of its fierce hordes, whose influence over 
the vast black population, swarming along the borders of the 
European Colony, was supreme, he removed a “standing me- 
nace” to the safety of the colonists. He did more; he removed 
from the whole Black Continent a formidable obstacle to the 
development of the grand principle for which Livingstone lived 
and died—the gradual civilisation of the native races by the 
elevating agencies of Christian education and commerce. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF DUKE RICHARD. 





DukE RicHarD the Fearless, Duke Richard the Sage, 
Like a notable princein a quarrelsome age, 
Was shrewd in counsel and prompt in deed. 
In his grandsire’s city he held his reign, 
Where down on the broad, fair field of Seine 
Looks the shrine of Our Lady Good-at-Need. 


To mete forth justice, to right the wrong, 
By ford and forest he rode along, 
With tramp of horsemen and clash of steel. 
And it’s O! for the days of Duke Richard the Wise, 
For never since then had judge of assize 
Causes like his wherewith to deal. 


For where is the ruler in these dull days 
Who, posting down by the turnpike ways, 
At chill midnight, o’er steep or level, 

Could ever chance at a bridge to light 
On a noisy quarrel—almost a fight— 
Between St. Benedict and the Devil ? 


Yet such was the hap that Duke Richard befell ; 
And his fame for justice was known so well 
That the two ceased wrangling when he drew near them. 
Saint and Satan at once applied 
To him their little dispute to decide, 
Humbly entreating him to hear them. 


It would seem that evening, a holy freere 
Of St. Benedict’s rule, from the convent near, 
Had strolled forth to ponder on things divine ; 
And growing thirsty, as good men may, 
Had called at a tavern beside the way 
To comfort his heart with a flagon of wine. 


But finding good company there, had drunk 
A little more than was well for a monk— 

“ Vinum leetificat,” David’s moral !— 
And had sung a song that was slightly profane, 
And had shaken the dice-box and thrown a main, 
Not to mention a share ina drunken quarrel. 
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He had started for home when the night was late, 
But in the matter of walking straight 

Had found a marvellous deal of trouble. 
Of course he knew where his convent lay, 
Yet had been less certain about the way 

Than of the fact that the moon was double. 


But soon for nocturns he was ’ware 
That the convent bells were loud in the air, 
And onward he reeled, desiring, if he 
Might, to keep clear of penance and shame ; 
So, hurrying down to the stream he came, 
Where he tumbled in, and was drowned in a jiffey. 


St. Benedict, whose watchful care 

Slacks not for those. who his habit wear, 
Fished his poor soul out of the river: 

And would have borne it to Paradise 

Forthwith, had not Lucifer in a trice 
Uprising, bidden him stand and deliver. 


“ Hold!” quoth the fiend, “ In mortal sin, 
Was this tippling monk when he tumbled in. 

How darest thou then, smug Saint, come nigh him ? 
This soul belongs to none but me; 
It matters not how damp he may be, 

I’ve a warm corner in which to dry him !” 


Twas little the shivering soul could plead; 
But St. Benedict both in word and deed 

Was a notable champion, and did his duty. 
He bade the foul fiend avaunt, and that in 
The very choicest of monkish Latin; 

But Satan would not resign his booty. 


In vain did St. Benedict urge that one slight 
Backsliding from ways that were lawful and right 
Could not justly cause a good man’s perdition. 
Nay, he offered the fiend, when they next fell out, 
To give him the benefit of the doubt ; 
But Lucifer scouted the proposition. 


Thus they had wrangled, and words grown high, 

When stout Duke Richard came riding by, 
With clash of arms and with tramp of steed ; 

Who at once agreed to decide the case, 

So he bade his knights to halt for a space, 

Whilst he heard the two disputants plead. 
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The saint was firm; the fiend defiant ; 
This, urged the holy life of his client, 

That, made the most of his sinful ending. 
Yet the gist of the question was doubtful still, 
Whether to good, or whether to ill 

Had been in the main the monk’s intending. 


Duke Richard spake, ‘* Restore,” quoth he, 
‘** To the fool his soul for a space, and we 
Shall learn from him the pith o’ the matter, 
There lies the minster; the tavern there ; 
If good be his bent, for the first he’ll care, 
If it be evil, he’ll choose the latter.” 
* (;ood,” said the saint, the fiend said, ** Good.” 
Alive and sober before them stood 
The erring monk; but in less than a minute 
For the minster lights he had sped like the wind— 
He knew well enough who was behind !— 
And had reached the church, and was safe within it. 


Duke Richard’s grey eyes twinkled bright, 

And his brown beard wagged, as he laughed outright — 
Ever he had of laughs the rarest. 

“ Satan,” quoth he, “thou’rt in the lurch, 

"Tis a good monk, he loves his chureh— 
Fetch him from thence, an so thou darest ! ” 


The saint has vanished, the fiend has gone, 

There’s a trampling and clang as the knights move on, 
And a tinkling sound from tlre bridles gay; 

» Over the bridge where the road iies strait, 

And up the slope towards the convent gate, 
Duke Richard the Fearless has passed on his way. 


F, SCARLETT POTTER. 








ON THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF IRELAND. 





EvENTs in Ireland have been so hurried since the advent of the 
present Ministry that many things of themselves only too con- 
spicuous have failed to make on the public mind that impression 
of their deep significance which they will certainly leave on the 
page of history. 

The first of these things is the profound demoralisation of the 
people. Ireland has in this brief period gone backward in civilisa- 


tion with a rapidity which almost exceeds belief. The signs of 
this degeneracy are unmistakable. First, there is the growth of 


disloyalty. Whatever may be the real or fancied wrongs of Ireland, 
there is nothing in her treatment by England to justify disloyalty 
to an empire like that of Great Britain. Serious mistakes may 
have been made, but where grievances are recognised there is no 
reluctance in Englishmen to redress them. To spurn the common 
interests of the most advanced community in the world is not the 
way to show either genuine patriotism or political wisdom. 

Another thing, which in a constitutional state is even a deeper 
sign of degradation, is lawless agitation for political ends. When 
such an agitation is directed mainly against private individuals it 
is at once immoral and cowardly. 

A third sign of equally evil omen is the growing disregard, not 
only for private property, but for personal contracts and engage- 
ments. When public policy is made a pretence for the promotion 
of private interest, when all regard for obligations deliberately 
incurred is set aside, and when claims advanced on the plea of 
justice are shifted to meet the gale of opportunity, it is not only 
public virtue, but the morality of private life that is corrupted. 

I say nothing of the impunity of crimes of violence: it speaks 
for itself. 

But the perils of the present -condition of Ireland are not con- 
fined to that unfortunate country itself. Our Parliamentary insti- 
tutions are threatened with paralysis or destruction. Ireland has 


always demanded more than her fair share of legislative and ad- 


ministrative attention, but now her demands have become such as t¢ 
leave no room for the hin of the rest of the Empire, whether : 
home or abroad. This state of things cannot continue er-altep 
serious peril, yet the demands of Ireland are increasing rather tha 
diminishing. 

One indication of the serious nature of the crisis, though sma! 
in itself, is too significant to be overlooked. It is the state of 
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embarrassment and distraction of mind to which it has reduced a 
powerful Ministry. Mr. Gladstone was always noted for his refine- 
ment in the use of language, but the least attentive observer cannot 
have failed to notice to what an unprecedented height he has re- 
cently carried the drawing of casuistic distinctions in the use of 
terms. He seems also to have inspired his colleagues with the 
same spirit. It is of very little use now, in order to know what the 
Government means or intends on any critical question, to have re- 
ceived from a Minister, and especially from the Prime Minister, a 
form of words supposed to express his meaning or intention. No 
one may have any serious doubt as to what these words are 
intended to convey; but when the time comes to interpret them, | 
the most innocent looking phrases are found to bear a Delphian 
sense, possibly unknown to Phebus Apollo himself when he gave 
them, but which circumstances have inexorably “developed” as the 
only meaning that it is permissible for him to recognise. Thus, the 
study of the phases of Mr. Gladstone’s mind in relation to the 
terms in which he strives to make them known has become a 
part, and not the least difficult part, of the art of statesmanship, 
while the imitation, provoked bya great example, makes it hardly 
easier to interpret his colleagues. 

The present Government acceded to office with great promises of 
much urgently needed legislation. Many readers will remember 
the advice of Lord Sherbrooke, to take time by the forelock and 
bring in their great measures in 1880, before the election fervour 
had cooled down. This advice was not taken, and the opportunity 
has never returned. The cloud inthe west, which seemed no big- 
ger than a man’s hand, soon overspread the sky, and the Irish storm 
has been raging fiercely ever since. After a whole session of un- 
anticipated Irish work, it was expected that the present session 
would have been given to general legislation. This expectation 
has been absolutely disappointed. Not only has Irish work 
occupied the whole of this session, but Irish work has shunted 
Irish work, so that when Parliament rises it will probably in the 
Rules of Procedure, the necessity for which has arisen mainly from 
the conduct of a section of the Irish members and the purchase 
clauses of the Land Act, have two sessions of urgently demanded 
Irish work before it. 

In 1880 the Compensation for Disturbances Bill was defeated 
in the House of Lords. During the winter agrarian and political 
disturbances grew ripe in Ireland, but until Parliament met on 
January 6th, no active steps were taken to repress the unlawful 
agitation. They then passed the Protection of Person and 
Property Act, which has recently come to a sudden and unex- 
pected end. Their great Act in this session, however, was the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, an Act of vast extent, touching the whole 
industrial relations of the country, and revolutionising whatsoever 
it touched. This Act was far too comprehensive for the work of a 
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single session, and the time left for its consideration by the House 
of Lords was wholly inadequate to its importance. During the 
present session Parliament has found work in expanding this Act. 

Nothing is more remarkable in regard to this remarkable course 
of legislation than the buoyant and persistent hopefulness of its 
great author and promoter. The legislation itself, as already 
indicated, is distinctly revolutionary in character, and the leaders 
of the initial stages of revolution are very often blind to the con- 
sequences of their own actions, but it also often happens that 
when these consequences begin to unfold themselves, bringing 
new and unanticipated changes, they shrink back amazed, and 
yield the helm in dismay to stronger or less scrupulous hands. 
Mr. Gladstone has gone far, but he has hitherto shown no sign of 
shrinking, no abatement of confidence in the felicitous results of 
his legislation. 

What are the principles of that legislation? What has been its 
development, and what are the prospects it holds out for the future ? 

One ominous principle, not introduced for the first time in 
1880, has been developed in this legislation with startling 
rapidity, the principle of concession to agitation. Whatever 
moves the popular will must affect popular government; but even 
the most legitimate agitation rouses popular passions, precipitates 
hasty and partial judgments, and tends to crude and ill-considered 
legislation. It is the part then of a wise and patriotic statesman 
rather to control and direct than to excite popular passion in 
relation to political ends. Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, has 
been remarkable not only for the readiness with which he yields 
to agitation and assumes the noisiest section of the community to 
be the dominant one, but for the want of discrimination he shows 
in distinguishing as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the forms 
of agitation by which he suffers himself to be influenced. To use 
his own simile, “he has always been ready to move at the ringing 
of the chapel bell;” but it has not always prompted him to go to 
the church, whither he might otherwise have been disposed to 
go. On the contrary, it has induced him to frequent conventicles 
he would never otherwise have dreamt of entering. 

Whatever may have been the wisdom of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, there is no evidence whatever that it has 
done anything to conciliate Irish feeling towards this country. 
But if the first concession to lawless agitation is unsuccessful, still 
more hopeless is the second and the third; nor are the doubts 
raised by the occasions of the subsequent measures of concession 
allayed by an examination of the nature of the concessions them- 
selves. Before we examine these, let us look at Mr. Gladstone’s 
own anticipations regarding them. Mr. Gladstone expressed his 
expectations as to the Bill of 1870 in his speech on the third 
reading in the following terms: “What I hope will be is this- 
that the tenant will prosecute his industry with a greater sense of 
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confidence ; that the landlord will find the benefit of that increased 
industry in the augmented value of his property, and that the 
labourer, for whom it seems to be supposed that we ought to have 
invented some nostrum, will receive some advantage in the only 
important way in which it is possible for Parliament to confer it, 
in the greater demand for what he has to sell—the strength that 
lies in the muscles of his arm. That gentle mode of operation 
which we have tried to secure is, I believe, likely to characterise 
the action of the Bill when it becomes law, and to it I trust the 
words ot Dryden on another subject may be applicable— 
“¢ The flood of mercy that o’erflowed our isle, 
Calm in the rise and fruitful as the Nile.’ 

“It is by that imperceptible action on the community of 
Ireland that we hope this Bill, when it becomes law, will be 
characterised, and not by sudden and violent change, least of all 
by producing any results which might tend to aggravate ani- 
mosity, or to create mistrust between class and class.” 

Nothing could be more unrevolutionary than this language. 
Unfortunately Mr. Gladstone, while he sees and plainly announces 
the futility of attempting to fix wages by a sumptuary law, does 
not perceive that the Bill upon which he rests such high hopes i is 
simply an attempt to determine in the same manner the distri- 
bution of agricultural profits between farmers and landlords. 

On the second reading of the Bill of 1881, he said: “I grate- 
fully acknowledge the reception which our proposals have received 
in Ireland. They have been received there by men who have 
felt the force of the evils pressing upon them, and who were 
desirous of hailing the advent of whatever would give fair promise 
of offering a remedy. Let that generous reception in Ireland be 
met by a corresponding feeling on this side of the Channel, and 
within the walls of these great legislative assemblies. Then the 
year 1881 will not have passed away without adding to the 
statute-book another great emancipating and redeeming measure, 
necessary alike for the preservation of Ireland, the fame of Par- 
liament, and the strength and solidity of the U mited Kingdom.” 

Since the passing of the Bill into an Act Mr. Gladstone has 
repeatedly spoken of it in the most complacent and triumphant 
terms. The expression he has commonly applied to it is that of 
“beneficent legislation,” as if an Act for the regulation of private 
industrial relations could at the same time do justice and be more 
than just. 

The Bill of 1870 did not directly interfere with freedom of con- 
tract ; it did not prevent the landlord accepting the highest offer 
for his land, and getting rid of his tenant whenever he deemed it 
advantageous to do so; but it gave the tenant compensation for 
improvements, or alternately for disturbance, in the event of 
eviction. The scale of compensation varied from one to seven 
years’ rent in inverse ratio to the size of the holding, with 
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maximum limit of £250. In his speech on the second reading 
Mr. Gladstone thus indicated the principle on which it was based 
—“ There was much of the produce of the labour of the occupier 
which might very fairly be considered improvement in relation to 
his claim to compensation, and yet which it might be difficult to 
sustain upon the separate ground of improvement, as a plea before 
an arbitrator or judge.” In asking leave to introduce the Bill he 
stated as a general ground for interference that, “in an agricul- 
tural country, in a country where the population has been such as 
to cause a demand for land always in excess of the supply, and 
where the excess of the demand has recently been met and aggra- 
vated by the tendency to carry land in large quantities out of 
tillage” .... “it may be necessary, therefore, to prescribe by 
law in certain respects the terms and conditions on which land 
shall be held in Ireland.” Still he considered this as a very 
critical proceeding, and declared it must be done “ within limits 
carefully and strictly guarded.” To find these limits he asks, 
what is the precise nature of the evil resulting from unrestricted 
freedom of contract? And he answers, insecurity of tenure. 
He then proceeds to notice a mode of dealing with this evil to 
which he is strongly opposed. It is that of giving the tenant 
fixity of tenure. First, he notices that this involves compensation 
to the landlord, and where is the compensation to come from? 
But supposing that difficulty got over, he has another objection to 
make, that the effect of that provision will be that the landlord 
will become a pensioner and rent-charger on what is now his own 
estate. He admits or asserts that the State has a right to expro- 
priate the landlords on condition of giving them proper compensa- 
tion; but he asks, “‘ is it for the public good that the landlords of 
Ireland, in a body, should be reduced by an Act of Parliament to 
the condition practically of fund-holders, entitled to apply on a 
certain day from year to year for a certain sum of money, but 

entitled to nothing more? Are you prepared to denude them of 
their interest in the land; and what is more, are you prepared to 
absolve them from their duties with regard to the land? I for one 

confess that Iam not; nor is that the sentiment of my colleagues.” 
While nothing w ould induce him to consent to the continuance o! 
things in Ireland as they are, he considers that “it would be a most 
melancholy conclusion that what: is wrong in the land tenure o! 
the country could not be rectified without undertaking a social 
revolution. If the land is to be bought,” he adds, “it should be 
bought by the State, and applied for the good of the whole nation, 
not of the present tenants only.” 

Thus we find the basis of the Bill of 1881 clearly condemned in 
the argument in justification of that of 1870. But that the Bill oi 
1870 proved a failure is as clearly proved by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self in the passage already quoted from the speech on the second 
reading of the Bill of 1881. It was inevitable that it should have 
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proved so. The principle of that Bill, as has been seen, was 
security of tenure provided by means of compensation for improve- 
ments. Now it must be said that for the fundamental principle 
of compensation for improvements Mr. Gladstone was not per- 
sonally responsible. It had been advocated by authorities and 
accepted by both parties in Parliament before 1870. But legally 
to fix compensation to tenants for improvements is a plain viola- 
tion of freedom of contract, and when freedom of contract is 
violated in relation to land tenure, whether by law or custom, the 
inevitable consequence is divided ownership. This is, in fact, the 
origin of tenant-right, upon which the Bill of 1870 is based, and 
the legalization of which forms one of its principal provisions. If 
the owner of land is really the owner, its improvable qualities 
belong to him, and the improvements effected upon them, by 
whomsoever made, are his improvements. All that a tenant can 
reasonably claim from such improvements effected on the property 
of another is the use of them stipulated by contract, or the com- 
pensation which the contract provides that he shall receive for 
them if he leaves them before such use as to compensate him for 
his outlay on them. A custom may in the absence of express 
agreement be held to determine the conditions on which the 
tenant is entitled to assume the land to have been let to him. 
Beyond this it has no efficacy either in law or equity. If it is 
argued that a tenant cannot on account of over-competition insist 
upon receiving adequate compensation for his improvements, what 
is this but to say that competition will not permit him to receive 
more than the competitive wages for his labour, or the competi- 
tive profit on his capital? To say that this is not a fair wage or a 
fair profit means, if it means anything, that it is not adequate to 
the maintenance of the earner, and to make it adequate is to fix 
wages or profits by a sumptuary law. Now if any economical 
principle has been clearly established, it is the futility of any such 
attempt on the part of a government. The attempt succeeds in 
ruining those at whose expense it is made without effectually 
assisting those it is intended to favour. To attempt in face of 
over-competition for land to bring prosperity to a country by fixing 
maximum rents, may contribute to the advantage of a given 
number of tenants, but it does so only at the expense of rendering 
them monopolists, and excluding all others from a right to com- 
pete for a share of the soil. It thus injures not only the landlords 
but the excluded competitors. But there was a flaw in the Act of 
1870, which prevented it from having this effect. It did not pre- 
vent landlords from raising rents, and it did not prohibit eviction 
for this purpose, but only attached certain penalties to it. Con- 
sequently the landlords remained masters of the situation, and 
when competition increased, rents continued to rise. To remedy 
this evasion was the object of the Bill of 1881. Its principle is 
that condemned in the argument for the Bill of 1870, the principle 
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of fixity of tenure, based on joint-ownership of the soil; and mark 
how Mr. Gladstone finds this principle already embodied in the 
Bill of 1870. In his speech on the second reading of the Bill of 
1881, he says: * Depend upon it, under the operation of the Land 
Act there have been at work causes which gradually but surely 
have tended to the distinct development of a system of tenant- 
right in all agricultural holdings of Ireland; and not only so, but 
have tended to give to that tenant-right a form, corresponding in 
the main to the compensation for disturbance and compensation 
for improvements.” 

Here we have the great doctrine of unconscious development of 
principle, of which in his successive changes Mr. Gladstone has 
made such powerful use. The landlord is now doomed to become 
arent charger on the principle of the very Act which was designed 
to guard him carefully against being so. But competition is not 
to be so easily evaded. The right to sell in the highest market 
the soil or its improvable qualities is not by the Act of 1881 ex- 
tinguished. That part of it which is taken from the landlord is 
simply | transferred to the tenant, so that every new tenant comes 
in precisely on the terms which competition assigns to him, and 
the a¢tual cultivator has no more security against rack-renting 
than before. This is a condition of the Act that experience has 
not yet had time to demonstrate ; but it warrants its failure to 
accgmplish its object as certainly as the landlord’s right to er ie 
of Anis tenancies did that of the Act of 1870. The Act of 1870 by 
Mr. Gladstone’s distinct admission (although also contrary to his 
rmal denial) in 1881, took something of substantial value from 
‘the landlord and gave it to the tenant. It certainly did so even 
in, conferring legality upon existing tenant rights, much more in 
creating new ones. It is perfectly clear that if any right is a legal 
night it does not require to be made legal. But ‘the principle of 
‘confiscation existed in the Act of 1870 only as an unknown prin- 
ciple. Mr. Gladstone then contended that if the property of the 
landlords were taken away, compensation ought to be given. In 
1881 Mr. Gladstone proceeded boldly to confiscate the - rights of 
the owners, or to do what in 1870 he described as “to denude 
them of their interest in the land, and to absolve them from their 
duties with regard to the land.” But in carrying out this “ social 
revolution,” he again sternly refused to entertain the notion of 
compensation, because, he argued, the Bill would not materially 
feduce rents. The majority of the landlords were not only fair 
but liberal; the land court would only reduce excessive rents, and 
the ultimate effect of the Act would be to improve the property of 
Ve landlords. There is no doubt that these assurances powerfully 









“~ eontributed to allay opposition to the Bill and to facilitate its pas- 





Sage. But when, within a twelvemonth, the Act was found operating 
sweepingly in the re ‘duction of rents, what did Mr. Gladstone say? 
That what he had formerly said was the opinion of the ministe) 
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not an authoritative interpretation of an Act of Parliament. At 
the same time one of his colleagues was allowed to scoff at com- 
pensation, on account of the heavy charge it would entail, and to 
assert that if rents were reduced more heavily than had been antici- 
pated, it was because rack-renting was more common than was 
believed! It is true that the minister in charge of a Bill cannot 
authoritatively interpret it, but when a minister takes the re- 
sponsibility of passing a Bill mainly affecting private interests, 
and when, being in power the following year, he finds the reason he 
assigned for refusing compensation to those whose interests were 
alleged to be adversely affected wholly without foundation, what 
are we to say if he not only repudiates any responsibility for his 
plea, but strenuously resists an attempt by a branch of the legis- 
lature to inquire into the unanticipated results which his measure 
had produced? As to the argument of Mr. Chamberlain, he 
ignores the fact that the House of Commons deliberately struck 
out of the Act the definition of a fair rent, and no one has yet pre- 
tended to say how, without competition, a fair rent can be 
determined. 

But the Act of 1881 rests on a slipperier stage of the incline to 
revolution than the Act of 1870. Before time has been given to 
show its intrinsic merits, alarming symptoms of disintegrating 
weaknesses have begun to manifest themselves. A supplementary 
Biil to settle the question of arrears of rent is already (May 26th), 
before Parliament, and an immediate measure for the poe 
of peasant proprietorship has become inevitable. 

A multitude of small tenants, reciprocally the cause and thie 
product of the over competition to which Mr. Gladstone alludes,\ 
have been unable to avail themselves of the Land Act because of | 
their inability to pay their rents. The Arrears Bill is to provide 
the means of doing so on the principle of gift and compulsion, 
the gift being, as usual, for the tenant, the compulsion for the 
landlord. It isa principle of mercantile expediency attested by 
experience, that when a debtor is unable to pay, he should be 
absolved from liability. If the Arrears Bill were an ordinary 
Bankruptcy Bill there would, therefore, be no fault to find with it. 
But the condition of ordinary bankruptcy is that the bankrupt, 
previous to receiving absolution, shall give up his effects. This 
Bill is intended, however, to enable the bankrupt tenant to avail 
himself of the privilege held out to him by the Act of 1881, of 
becoming a partner with his landlord in the ownership of the soil. 
It does not, therefore, require him to surrender his tenancy; on 
the contrary, it provides that a tenant shall not be considered 
solvent in relation to it who can only pay his rent by selling his 
tenancy, a property thus becomes more sacred and indissoluble 
than ownership. Mark, again, how Mr. Gladstone presses this new 
evolution upon the House, as already determined by the principles 
contained in previous legislation : 
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“In moving the second reading of this Bill, I shall only advert 
to two points connected with the subject, w ithout dw elling on any 
of the particulars of the Bill. Those particulars are to a great 
extent fixed by what the House has already done, because they 
were contained in the machinery of a clause in the Land Act of 
last year. The great difference,” he adds, “is the change from 
the principle of loan to the principle of gift,” and he goes on to 
show that the one principle is virtually contained in “the other. 
Then comes the following singular argument: ‘“ There are 
three conditions connected with a step of this kind; the first is 
that it should be equitable, the second that it should be safe, and 
the third that it should be effectual. 1 will not discuss the ques- 
tion whether the present Bill is equitable, because I have not 
heard it seriously disputed. So far as I know there is a general 
disposition to admit that a settlement of this question is a thing 
of very high social necessity, and that it can only be made with 
equity to all parties on general principles, and on the basis of 
abatement of extreme claims. The next condition is that the 
plan should be safe. The plan may be open to the objection that 
it is costly, although I do not estimate it at an amount sufficient 
to deter the House from carrying out the object before us, but | 
hold that it is eminently safe. I further hold that it is very 
desirable for us to be chary about contracting the relations of 
creditor and debtor between the British Treasury, on the one hand, 
and the small tenants in lreland on the other. On the point of 
political safety, I have no doubt the method of gift is far prefer- 
able to anv method of loan, even though well advised.” After a 
reply to Mr. Shaw’s criticisms, he continues: “ Above all, it is hy 
this plan of gift, founded upon compromise and composition, that 
you can make the plan effectual.” 

It is very possible Mr. Gladstone may not have heard any 
serious objection made to the equity of his plan. It is true the 
landlord, who is considered to be placed by the Arrears Bill in the 
position of a rather favoured individual, is to be compelled under 
it to renounce part of his claim without having the control of his 
mulcted property in the least restored to him; but equity in 
relation to Irish landlords has, thanks to the legislative skill of 
Mr. Gladstone, ceased to be a serious argument in the House of 
Commons. The argument from necessity to equity is one of 
desperate resort; but to create necessity and call it equity is in 
the natural course of revolution. Of the safety of the Bill we 
are assured on Mr. Gladstone’s word, and we stand in need of 
the assurance. Hitherto it has generally been believed to be a 
perilous undertaking to relieve pe ople of their obligations in the 
expectation that they will require no further assistance. Mr. 
Gladstone is also a judge of efficacy, and he tells us of this Bill, 


as he told us of the Bills of 1870 and 1881, that it will io 
effectual. 
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The most important extension of the Land Act to which we 
seem still to stand committed, is the scheme for the establish- 
ment of a peasant proprietary. This scheme has been adopted 
by the Conservative leaders, and as the Land Act already contains 
provisions for it, which have proved inoperative, the Government 

can hardly escape yielding compliance to the demand of their 
opponents to make their own measure effectual. The step the 
Conservative leaders have taken is a singular one from their point 
of view, and seems to show how desperate the situation appears to 
them; but not even a union of Conservatives and Liberals will 
arrest the consequences of a violation of economical law. What 
is Ireland to gain from the creation of a peasant proprietary? If 
she is to gain anything at all, there must be some security for 
the permanence of the institution. If a peasant proprietor has 
only a few acres of land to live upon, what is to hinder him from 
getting in debt and mortgaging his land? And if he is really a 
proprietor, what is to hinder the creditor from foreclosing the 
mortgage and evicting him? How long would it take with an 
impoverished tenantry like that of Ireland to create by this 
process a new set of landlords, which, with the Land Act, would 
renew the miseries of divided ownership, and without the Land Act 
would be more absolute than the old ? 

Even in countries free from the embarrassments of, Ireland, 
peasant proprietorship is not an institution that exists by natural 
economical law. It is artificially created and maintained, or it 
does not exist at all. In all countries one man is provident and 
grows rich, another is improvident and grows poor. If the distri- 
bution of land, therefore, among small proprietors is to be main- 
tained, means must be taken for its perpetual renewal by recurrent 
re-division. Is the Conservative party prepared for such means ? 
Is it prepared to introduce into Ireland an enforced sub-division 
of property among direct heirs as in France, and does it hope to 
maintain freedom of bequest in England with enforced sub-division 
in Ireland, or does the House of Lords see its own doom written 
in its suggestions for the cure of agrarian disorder in Ireland ? 

To the Government, the Liberal party, and the country at large, 
this scheme presents dangers more formidable and pressing still. 
An advance of three-fourths of the purchase-money has presented 
no temptation to the Irish tenant to become the proprietor of his 
own holding. Whatever means may be taken to induce or compel 
the propr ietor to sell, then, the Government must become the 
virtual purchaser of the whole. The scheme on such a footing, 
cannot be a partial one. The Government can make no distinction 
in the conferring of its favours, and all who are willing to be made 
proprietors at its expense must be made proprietors. The Govern- 
ment must become provisionally the landlord of Ireland, and that 
for the benefit of a section only of the Irish people. What a 
frightful light does the Arrears Bill cast on such a responsibility ! 
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Mr. Gladstone, with the versatility in adapting his premises 
to his conclusions which so distinguishes him, argued that it was 
a dangerous thing for the Government to become the creditor of 
the Irish peasant, for an estimated sum of half-a-million. With 
what. kaleidoscopic turn of the facts will he be able to show the 
House, and to persuade the country which so fondly believes in 
him, that it will be “just, safe and effectual” to become so for 
£100,000,000 ? 

But let us suppose the scheme to be practicable, what. good is 
to result from it? Even at the present day when so large a pro- 
portion of the labour of procuring the necessaries and conveniences 
of life consists in the processes of manufacture, a provident and 
independent people may supply its wants adequately by agri- 
cultural labour. But the circumstances of [reland preclude this. 
It is not provident and it is not independent. A permanent 
cause of industrial distress in Ireland is the improvidence of 
the people in respect, to the growth of population. This is 
especially disastrous to an agricultural population, which does not 
get decimated, like an overgrown town, by infant mortality. 
Moreover, Ireland is not in a state of industrial independence. 
It has to adapt its industry to the over-shadowing industria! 
organisation of England. Now, the commercial policy of Great 
Britain does not affect an agricultural community like Ireland 
in the same way as a manufacturing community like England. 
This circumstance has been too much overlooked in the discussion 
of the state of Ireland. Without fully recognising it, it is im- 
possible that any true diagnosis of the case of Ireland can be 
made, or any appropriate, not to say adequate, remedy prescribed 
for it. The great boon that Free Trade has conferred on England 
is that of enabling it to purchase cheap food with manufacturing 
products. Ireland is a food-producing country, and the greater 
part of it has no manufactures to purchase food with. Ireland 
thus suffers the disadvantage of agricultural competition without 
having the compensating advantage of the purchasing power 
derived from manufactures. It is true the purchasing power 
of some kinds of agricultural produce has been increased by 
the rapid growth of population in England under Free Trade, 
but that this has been an inadequate compensation in the past is 
proved by the present condition of Ireland. The key to the 
situation is contained in the fact referred to by Mr. Gladstone, that 
the prevalent industrial tendency in Ireland is towards the conver- 
sion of arable into pastoral land. A similar tendency, due to the 
same cause, foreign agricultural competition, prevails in England, 
but it has not the same industrial significance. A_ pastoral 
country cannot maintain as many inhabitants as an agricultura! 
country. Ina country, therefore, which depends for the main- 
tenance of its population, not upon agriculture, but upon manu- 
factures, a change from agricultural to pastoral industry may mean 
VOL. VII. GG 
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merely the diversion of a portion of population from one industry 


‘to another; but in a country which depends upon agriculture it 


means a diminution of the resources available for the support of 
population. 

But experience affords only a partial revelation of the true state 
of the case. The prospect of the future is darker than the aspect 
of the past. Foreign competition having successfully attacked our 
agricultural industry, is now, with equal prospect of success, attack- 
ing our pastoral industry. To England this means further exten- 
sion of manufacturing at the expense of agricultural and pastoral 
industry. This may have its own inconveniences and dangers, but 
it does not mean, in the first instance at least, diminished, but 
increased resources. To Ireland it means further depopulation 
brought about by inadequate means of support. 

It follows then that our treatment of the case of Ireland is a 
treatment altogether false, alike at variance with the nature of 
the malady and the constitution of the patient. The remedial 
measures of the Government are not remedial, and they are at 
least as much irritant as palliative. They will relieve compara- 
tively little real distress, and the most distressed class, the 
excluded competitors for land, the Irish labourers, they do not 
touch with the hand of relief at all, whatever they may do to 
aggravate its burdens. 

It seems strange, indeed, that a policy so regardless of facts 
should have been supported by the country as it has been. The 
dictatorship of Mr. Gladstone is due not only to a remarkable 
revulsion of feeling at the last general election, but to the very 
peculiar constitution of his following. It consists inainly of two 
classes, first a mob of Liberals, anxious on the one hand for the 
immediate preservation of peace and the averting of revolution, 
and on the other for the preservation of their own parliamentary 
existence by the averting of dissolution ; secondly, a band of 
Radicals strong in conviction, clear and determined in action, to 
whom the promotion of revolution is a consecrated principle. Of 
these sections the first is probably that to which the personal 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone still leans, as it manifestly did on the 
introduction of the bill of 1870; the second is that alone, which 
has any clear knowledge of the road by which it is travelling, and 
any distinct goal which it is striving to attain. Among our 
advanced radicals revolutionary doctrines in regard to property in 
general, and especially in regard to property in land, are widely 
spread, and are cherished where they exist with extraordinary 
fervour. Merely as the source of an agitation disturbing 
established notions of property, and upsetting economical laws 
of policy founded thereon, the Land League has been to these 
politicians an object of admiration and sympathy. But there 
exists the possibility and the prospect of a still closer bond of 
union between English Radicalism and Irish agrarian discontent. 
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No authoritative voice has ever proclaimed the principles of 
the Land League. It can only be regarded as an association 
for the reduction or abolition of rent by any means what- 
soever. English agrarian radicalism has stronger and more 
decided views, and these views have recently received authorita- 
tive confirmation from the founder of the league himself. What way 
the league will ultimately turn may still be doubtful. Mr. Parnell, 
taking him at his own latest valuation, claims that the ultimate 

object he, as its most prominent leader, has aimed at is the 
purchase by the existing tenants of their land, from their land- 
lords, at a fair valuation. But the ideal of Mr. Davitt is widel y 
different. The principle of the Nationalisation of the Land, hypo- 
thetically advocated by Mr. Gladstone in 1870, is that formally 
proclaimed by Mr. Davitt in 1882, as taught to him “in the bitter 
solitude of a felon’s cell,” and intended by him to be embodied in 
the organisation of the league. “The gospel of the land for the 
people is a universal gospel ; and in its triumph is involved the 
social regeneration of England as clearly and as fully as the social 
regeneration of Ireland. “In the heart of whoever receives it, race 
bitterness and ancient hatred die away.” This utterly wild and 
visionary scheme, imbibed, I believe, by Mr. Davitt from the writings 
of an*American revolutionary,! is the cherished dream of an active 
section of English radicals. The treatment of property in Ireland 
has already served to spread in England and Scotland notions of 
its vulnerability, which have greatly encouraged its theoretical 
assailants, and by the spread of such doctrines the union between 
English radicalism and Irish discontent may be made more indis- 
soluble. 

The prospect presented by the condition of Ireland is not one 
that holds out hope of self-amendment. If ever a country was in 
a condition to require heroic treatment from its statesmen, [reland 
is in that condition now. The immediate direction which that 
treatment ought to take is clearly indicated by the facts of the 
case already laid down. Not agrarian reform, but industrial 
organisation is the ur gent want of Ireland. But industrial organisa- 
tion cannot progress in a state of social agitation and political 
revolt. Before it can commence, a final stop must be put to the 
agrarian revolution. ‘Silence that dreadful bell,” is the first 
command that a true statesman entrusted with the responsibility 
of the present government in Ireland would issue. But the 
restoration of tranquillity to Ireland will not of itself suffice. The 
conditions of industrial prosperity do not exist there, or in times 
of comparative tranquillity prosperity would have been produced. 
The cause of their non-existence has been already indicated. Mr. 
Bright in the House of Commons recently reproached the middle 
classes in Ireland with indolence and incapacity, because they 
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did not. develop their manufactures. The reproach is. unjust. 
Industrial organisation can proceed against any natural obstacles, 
but in Ireland it has to encounter not only natural but artificial 
obstacles. The task of bridging over the gulf between the un- 
organised industry of Ireland and the fully-organised industry 
of England is one too great for private enterprise. The infant 
industries of England had no such difficulty to contend with. 
They were over-shadowed by no superior organisation, watchful 
to anticipate and over-supply the only demand to which they 
could appeal. If this difficulty is to be surmounted it must be 
by public enterprise, whatever form, the enterprise may assume. 
If it should be necessary for the carrying out of this enterprise 
to modify our theories of commercial policy, it will not be 
necessary, at all events, to overthrow the fundamental principles 
of economy upon which all sound theories of commercial policy 
must rest. 

SCOTT 


ROBERT MOFFAT. 

















OWLS. 


Two years ago, when the House of Peers was engaged in discuss- 
ing the Act for the Protection of Wild Birds, and was dispensing 
certificates of good character to all sorts and conditions of fowl, 
excepting, however, by name, that “ injurious bird,” the skylark, 
and the greater black-backed gull, whose morality, if the truth be 
told, is as black as his back, Lord Lilford proposed to insert the 
word “owl ;” whereupon the Duke of Buccleuch was “ glad to find 
some noble peer standing up for such an old-fashioned and ill-used 
bird,” and the Earl of Kimbezley stated that he should also like to 
be allowed to “ say a few words in favour of owls;” which he did, on 
the strength of his old gamekeeper’s ornithological experience ; 
and the amendment was agreed to. Now it would be improper to 
suggest that “ class-sympathy ” for this antique and solemn occu- 
pant of the moated grange or baronial castle had anything to do 
with the unduly favourable opinion of “ the owl” expressed by the 
Peers; or that it was the jealous radicalism of the Commons which 
had induced them to pointedly overlook the merits of “ the most 
useful bird on an estate,” as the Earl of Kimberley’s old game- 
keeper described it. But one thing seems plain. The word “ owl ” 
ought never to have been omitted by the Commons ; nor, without 
qualifying epithets, should it have been inserted by the Lords. 
There are owls and owls. Even the book of Léviticus, which pre- 
sents many points of superficial resemblance to our statute, draws 
distinctions between the great owl and the little owl, grouping 
these birds in a trio of uncleanness with the swan, but leaving un- 
solved difficulties in the matter of a middle-sized owl—even tlie 
Cree Indians know well enough the difference between Ottowuck- 
oho, the great-eared owl, whose shout of “ Waugh-O! Waugh-O !” 
is followed by a horrible cry resembling the “half-suppressed 
screams of a person suffocated or throttled,” and the little ow! 
“ That lights the wigwam 
With his round eyes lights the wigwam, 
Ewa-yea, my little owlet.” 

But the name of owls is legion—the snowy owl, the Harfang o: 
“hare killer” of the Swedes; the Coquimbo or burrowing owl, 
that “goes into diggings” with the prairie-dog and the rattle- 
snake, an underground triumvirate, whose symmetry is generally 
destroyed by the owl eating the snake ; the Indian owls that confe: 
a benefit on mankind by garotting green parrots at night; the 
small house owls, whose person a good Buddhist must reverence, 
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for “the gods come oft-times thus ;” the great Virginian owl that 
spends the night in circumventing the ’cute Yankee turkey, who 
“on the approach of his enemy, ducks his head and spreads his 
tail over his back, so that his assailant, impinging upon the in- 
clined plane of slippery feathers, glides off harmlessly ;” and the 
sheep-slaying eagle owl. But of British owls, the snowy owl, the 
horned owls, and the scops-eared owl are not common enough to 
be of legislative importance, and for practical purposes the list is 
limited to two—the brown or tawny owl, and the barn or white or 
screech owl. But these two are as different as such near relations 
can be; and it is only on the analogy of previous errors that we 
can understand how the “farmer’s friends” in the Lower House 
omitted their best friend, the barn owl; or how the game- 
preservers in “another place” acquiesced in the protection of the 
brown owl, one of their greatest enemies. But after all it is only 
carrying teite a higher court the action of the farmer who nails the 
dead body of a screech-owl on his own barn-door to encourage 
other birds to come there and catch mice; and of the gamekeeper 
who carefully preserves the game-eating brown owl. Under a 
single nest of the barn owl were found several bushels of pellets of 
skins and bones of field-mice ; and the contents of one brown owl’s 
larder, as reported in the Field, were “five leverets, four young 
rabbits, three thrushes, and a fine trout weighing half a pound.” 
Ubi res adsunt quid opus est verbis—-let the dead mice and the 
dead rabbits speak for themselves. As if, moreover, nature intended 
to make it impossible for our legislators to mistake their friends 
from their enemies, she has made one a white bird that “ screeches,” 
and the other a brown bird that hoots, or, as the poets say, com- 
plains pensively to the moon, like a nightingale with the "‘whoop- 
ing-cough— owl broth, as they believe in Yorkshire, being a certain 
cure for that disease. The barn owl, on the other hand, never 
hoots, but says Gilbert White, “ it does, indeed, snore and hiss 
in a tremendous manner, and these menaces well answer the pur- 
pose of intimidation, for I have known a whole village up in arms 
on such an occasion, imagining the churchyard to be full of goblins 
and spectres.” But notwithstanding all these personal and 
economic distinctions, the barn owl and the brcwn owl find them- 
selves, to this day, nailed up, side by side, as vermin, by farmers, 
and scheduled together as ‘ protected ” birds, by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Nor is it any real excuse to say that the barn owl occasion- 
ally picks up a young chicken by mistake for a mouse, or that the 
brown owl has been known to kill a rat in the dark instead of a 
rabbit ; for the best of us err sometimes. But as a rule owls are 
consistent in their diet, and ought not to be mistaken for each 
other. 
But the owl in his old age—and every owl, even as he first peeps 
out of the eggshell upon an ungrateful world, bears upon his 
wizened face the imprint of untold centuries—ought to be used to 
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misconception. The ancients made him the Bird of Wisdom ; but 
an owl has been known to sit for thirteen hours undey a leaking 
water-tap, with the water dripping on to his head at the rate of 
20 drops a minute ; and would any fowl that was not a brainless 
idiot do the like? Rustic legends again speak with bated breath 
of “the ill-fac’d owle, death’s dreadful messenger,” of the solemn 
spectral owls which “premonish the noble family of Arundel of 
Wardour of approaching mortality,” for when 
*‘Sereech owls croak upon the chimney-tops, 

It’s certain that you of a corse shall hear.” 
And, because one of these birds strayed into the Capitol, that great 
Republic, Rome, underwent a public lustration, 

“ The round-fae’d prodigy t’ avert 

From doing the town and country hurt.” 

But now, as if in mockery of these high pretensions, no sooner 
does an owl venture out into the daylight, than crowds of spar- 
rows and all kinds of feathered riff-raff assemble to jeer and jostle 
the unhappy bird till it blunders back into the dark again. 

But though sparrows and tomtits may jeer with impunity, human 
beings should remember that “the common brown or tawny owl, 
though only about 15 inches in length, is possessed of a powerful 
pounce and an audacious spirit, and when roused to anger or urged 
to despair, is a remarkably unchancy antagonist.” Hence there 
should be nothing surprising in the exploit of the owl near Ply- 
mouth, who, actuated by the strictest maternal principles, plucked 
out the eye of a boy who was carrying off its young ones, and 
defeated the father and brother of the injured lad in open combat, 
sticks and stones notwithstanding. But nothing that an owl can 
do ought to surprise anybody. ‘The bird itself is one of Nature’s 
own surprises, a note of exclamation wrapped up in feathers, with 
large round eyes of speechless astonishment, and a voice which is 
always either an interjection, a scream, ora yell. Like one of Ally 
Sloper’s “ surprise packets,” when you catch hold of an owl, there 
never seems to be anything worth mentioning inside the feathers. 
When it sits still its attitude of imperturbable wonderment partakes 
of the sublime, but its first step lands it in the region of the ridi- 
culous; for its skinny legs—at least they would be skinny in a 
human being, and it is almost impossible to look upon an owl as a 
mere bird—suddenly appearing in sight beneath an ample circum- 
ference of plumage, and its long-meditated, awkward hops, 
quaintly suggest the motions of some up-gathered skirted old 
lady, in whose actions a due sense of propriety and decorum con- 
flicts with the necessity of “ negotiating” the puddles on the pave- 
ment. There is, indeed, something essentially and delicately 
feminine in the care which an owl takes to conceal its ankles ; 
and this confirms Ophelia’s remark, that “the owl was a baker’s 





daughter,” who cried “Heugh! Heugh! Heugh!” at the idea of 
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giving a cake away in charity, and was, therefore, condemned to 
endless punishment with the Wandering Jew. Unfortunately the 
woodpecker claims to have been the same baker’s daughter, with 
the addition of the name of Gertrude and “a red mutch on her 
head,” and this, corresponding with the woodpecker’s own crimson 
head-gear, lends, like Tenier’s everlasting Chapeaw Rouge, a cer- 
tain amount of local colouring to the picture. The owl, too, seems 
to have waived her own claim to bakery lineage, in the lines— 
* Once I was a monarch’s daughter, 
Seated on a lady’s knee ; 
Now I am anightly rover, 

Banished to the ivy tree.” 
Unless, indeed, the bird of mystery means thereby to imply that 
her father, the baker, was a king. In which case he might pos- 
sibly have been the King of Hearts, for we know that that 
monarch’s royal spouse was an adept in confectionery. But these 
questions belong rather to the antiquarian than the naturalist. 


E. KAY ROBINSON. 








A FIRST-FLIGHT MAN. 





“ WIND in the south, with a dull sky, and the soil neither dry nor 
wet: so far good,” and the master of the Trinchurch Beagles 
turns to view, with discontent, the crowd of motley followers, who, 
uninvited, are honouring the meet; “ but the scent is never fair 
with a falling barometer, and, unless we get away quickly, these 
people will catch the hare for themselves.” 

‘“T think we shall do pretty well,” answers the fair-moustachioed, 
middle-sized man he is talking to, looking with more lenient eye 
at the groups of ladies, in gay dresses, who are out to witness his 
prowess; “ but it is a large meet, and we must do our best to get 
away with her.” 

Yet, while the master grumbles at the throng of country people, 
he scans with approval a band of workmanlike followers who stand 
in his immediate neighbourhood: and also with some interest, for 
the little beauties are not in their own country. Sir William has 


brought them down on a visit; and while, consequently, some of 


the staunchest members of the hunt are waiting, their places are 
filled by a more cosmopolitan gathering of runners from all parts 
of the country. Let us glance at them. And first for Sir William 
himself: he is no lithe and long-legged, five-minutes-to-the-mile 
man, but stout and hearty and ruddy, and generally jolly and 
substantial as any one at five-and-twenty years can be. Who has 
such instinct for the line of a hare, or so quickly pricks her tiny 
prints along lane or through gateway as the master? His gentle 
trot seems to keep him always within reach of his pack, while his 
cunning at “nicking in” at the right moment is proverbial at 
Trinchureh. Patient as the oldest huntsman, he never lifts his 
pack without good cause ; and, if he kills a hare or two less at 
times, the general result is a pack of wonderful training and 
steadiness. 

Look at the man talking to him. That is Wedwards, now a 
hard-reading Templar, but formerly whip to the Trinchurch, and 
the most formidable man, if fame says truly, out to-day. His 
lungs are of leather, and his legs of iron ; and, though his pace is 
at no time excessive, if early in the run or upon the high road the 
tyro swings past him, yet that untiring springy step never stops, 
he swerves no yard from the line, and never condescends to nick. 
Times and again has the Berkshire labourer seen the well-known 


pack stream across the Ilkley downs, and but one figure in sight— 
Wedwards. 
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Near him are standing two wiry, tall fellows: they are the 
joint owners of a Somersetshire pack, famous for its reckless 
fencing, and are pretty sure to do themselves some damage to-day. 
Talking to them is Manning, the University crack, a long thin 
fellow, without an ounce of superttuous flesh upon him, who strides 
an inch farther than any one out to-day. Early in the run he 
will do great things; but later on he will find, as he has often 
found before, that running across county is not quite the same as 
over the ’Varsity path. The short dark man, in a Norfolk jacket, 
is the master of a Staffordshire pack, who means going to-day, as 
does also the groom with him, who at home acts as his whip, and is 
anxious to see how the strangers do it. Very quick at their fences 
these two. 

Leaning against a gate, scanning such people with interest, are 
three or four members of the hunt, and conspicuous among them, 
Frank Porter, the present whip. Small, thin, and, pale, at 
first sight he does not seem like going: but Frank is as light as a 
feather, and has a peculiar springy stride from toe to toe, that 
carries him over the ground with little labour. If he and Wed- 
wards come together to-day there will be fine sprinting. 

Others there are, men of fame, perhaps, with the Rockchester, 
or the Hareton (see that tall, gaunt fellow, with a strap round his 
middle and the seedy hat), or ambitious youngsters from the 
country round who intend to distinguish themselves to-day, and 
in the meantime are inspecting the even pack of twelve couples, 
all thirteen or fourteen inches, that walk or sit with solemn faces 
about the master’s heels. There is Bluebell, the lowest of the lot, 
often left in a ditch, whose nose and loud booming, true beagle 
note are invaluable. There is old Marksman getting grizzly, but 
as steady and almost as quick as ever; and handsome Marplot, 
and Leader r, and Maxim ; and many another true-nosed, gentle- 
eyed hound, learned in every tone of the master’s voice. 

Now we are moving up to try a little spinney, where the 
keeper assures us is one hare, and only one. As we step across 
the plough, rejoicing in a burst of sunlight, we jealously inspect 
the gait and style of going of strangers, and wonder whether we can 
hold them or not. A note or two Rom the little coppice, and with 
apparent unconcern, we edge a few steps forward. Those at the 
wrong end rejoice, when it seems to come to nothing, and the 
master’s cheery voice is heard returning. Ha! that is old Marks- 
man ; this is no rabbit, they are on her again. So, ho! they have 
viewed her away. The music swells merrily into a deep-voiced 
chorus as the pack breaks out of the wood, and across the up-hill 
grass-land towards Baynham Camp. A few jealous attempts to 
get asecret start, and we are off, and soon get clear of the mob of 
thick-booted and slow-footed rustics. Over the grass we go to the 
ery of the pack, more than keeping pace with us. Manning moves 
lightly ahead, the Somersetshire men racing up to him at the 
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first fence, and crushing into it like stones from slings. Then 
come Wedwards and the Norfolk jacket, and Frank and the ruck 
of the first flights, and the master, and one or two cool or diffident 
runners, who doubt their staying powers. Take care ! the hounds 
are bending to the right tow: ards He nley, just as we begin to tail 
off into a slender line. Sir William has already edged off that way, 
but the first half-dozen stick stubbornly to their line, though the 
pace is getting laboured and the step dogged. Manning, who is 
not quick enough at his fences, has fallen back a little, and the 
Somersetshire men, after charging two or three at steeple-chase 
pace, are beginning to lag; all behind them are content to follow 
the master. 

The hounds are on a plough, and here the scent is cold, and a 
check is the result. We thank our stars, and come up panting 
and a little distressed, and watch the little beauties at their work, 
and seek our second wind, and severally remark upon our poor 
condition. They have pricked her through a gate on to the 
high road, and up this the hounds carry the scent at a walking 
pace. She has doubled back along the other side of the fence 
after the fashion of hares. Which way then? A cast is made up 
the field, there is a sudden burst of frantic melody, and we are off, 
this time in earnest. Each man starts less gaily, but with a stern 
resolution to do or die. _It is grass-land through Henley to Mid- 
dleton, and then a bit of rough common, and we shall have brought 
her back to Baynham Br idge, after a three mile ring. Manning 
has disappeared, so have the Somersetshire men, who has doubt- 
less broken something over a gate. He of the Norfolk jacket is 
not far behind, while his squire is stubbornly contesting the place 
of honour with other three her oes. Wedwards is there, still as full 
of running as ever ; the whip is there, a little pale and unsteady 
of gait, but going lightly enough ; and who is the third ? No 
other than the gaunt young fellow with the strap round his 
middle, who covers the ground in a way peculiar to himself. 

“Who the deuce is he ?” pants out Frank, as he and Wedwards 
scramble out of a fence together, and the other gets a few yards 
ahead. 

“Don’t know,” is the curt and vicious answer, and the two set 
their teeth, regardless of heaving chests and heavy legs, to run up 
to the unknown. 

The chase goes on merrily with hardly a pause, until for the 
second time we have br ought her round to Baynham again. Here 
there is a slight check, an hour and fifteen minutes from the find. 

“J fancy he is Thornton of Oxford,” mutters the ex. to the pre- 
sent whip, pointing secretly to the man with the strap. “ I've seen 
his form at Lillie Bridge and it is not unlike this fellow’s. 

“For heaven’s sake, old man, cut him down,” answers Frank, 
piteously. 

On again, this time for a spell along the road, where Frank gets 
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the lead, and then over a plough, where Wedwards takes it, and 
then, as the grass-land past Henley is reached, and the chase comes 
again in view of the spectators upon Baynham Camp, he, of the 
strap, lollops past them, and goes ahead, the groom from distant 
Stafford still a good fourth. 

Under Baynham Camp, the game old hare has abandoned her 
former ring, and has gone right over the shoulder of the Camp. 
Collar-work this, especially as the field joins us again: the 
master turns up as fresh as paint, the Staffordshire man joins his 
whip, Manning takes the lead again, and downhill it is to Middle- 
ton. Weare nerved by the intelligence that the hare is black 
with dirt and sweat, and ‘ like to be a stiff-un.’ All honour to us 
that as the music of the pack becomes more boisterous we draw 
ahead again. The unknown, confound him! takes the lead, with 
Wedwards, however, remorseless as fate, at his shoulder. A few 
yards back, Frank is pluckily holding his own with the Stafford- 
shire whip. But the old hare’s race is run; the unknown quickens 
up well every yard; Wedwards goes steadily at his own pace ; Frank 
begins to stagger and get out of his fences more slowly. The pack 
are running in full view, straining every nerve, while she makes 
one last struggle for the fence. Too late! they roll her over. 
No! she has turned short. Ha, old Marksman has her. Who- 
hoop! Who-hoop! The gaunt man with the strap first, Wedwards 
a good second, then the groom, and then Frank, all fairly up. 

‘It must be Thornton,” groans Wedwards, who seems none the 
worse for the run. 

Frank beckons to a rustic who has come up. ‘ Who is that 
gentleman ?” he gasps out, pointing to the man leaning listlessly 
on a gate. 

“ Him, sir? whoy that be the doctor’s idiot! 

And so it was. Wherefore, though the as Bridge run 
was an hour and thirty-five minutes from the find to the finish, it 
is seldom mentioned in the Trinchurch halls. 
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ONLY A YEAR AGO! 








ONLY a year ago, my dear, 
Only a year ago ! 

The heavens now are as blue and clear, 
The waves have as free a flow, 

As on that day I waited here 
To learn of my weal or woe. 


I can hear your voice so low and sweet, 
Can see your down-dropped eyes, 

That seemed to dread my gaze to meet, 
Downbent in grieved surprise, 

As I crouched all mute before your feet, 
And you would not bid me rise. 


The waves came foaming, tumbling in 
On the wrinkled sands of the bay, 
I heard their cheery, ceaseless din, 
I felt the fresh, salt spray,— 
“ Ah ! grief is for others, 1 needs must win 


“ On such a heaven-born day !” 


You looked at last, and I knew my fate ; 
Before your accents low | 

Struck on my ear, those words “ Too late !” rT 
And lonely by the flow ff 

I sit, who scorned the shafts of fate 
Only a year ago ! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 










































REGIMENTAL DINNERS. 





As a nation we are terribly addicted to dining. I do not mean in 
an individual or social, but in a corporate sense. Every body of 
men, from the Royal Academicians down to the latest-formed 
Bicycle Club, has its Annual Dinner. Business or pleasure, it 
does not matter which may have cailed the association into ex- 
istence, its proceedings must be ratified by a great dinner at least 
once a year. The most inveterately addicted to the habit is 
probably your freemason, but the army are by no means behind- 
hand in following the custom, and Regimental Dinners are now 
not only events in the little military world, but form quite a 
conspicuous feature of the London season. 

About twenty years ago the custum was confined to a few 
cavalry regiments, or such numerically strong corps as the Rifle 
Brigade, but the cacdethes prandendi has seized upon corps after 
corps, until now I doubt whether there is a single regiment in the 
service which does not conform to the festive usage. 

In a few instances, where the regiments have been quartered 
near London, attempts have been made to hold the dinner at the 
regimental mess. This had many points in its favour. To the old 
officers who had left—and it is much more for their sake than for 
that of those still serving that these dinners are held—a réunion 
at the mess was a more vivid renewal of old times than when they 
met at some London rooms. In the former case all the accessories 
were as familiar as the faces of the old friends themselves. There 
was the same old regimental plate, almost every article of which 
had its well-remembered little history; there was the regimental 
band to hear; there were probably familiar faces amongst the 

waiters ; and last, but not least, there was the regiment itself to 
be seen on parade the next day. Any objections, too, on the score 
of extra travelling expenses, were nearly, if not quite, removed by 
the difference between the mess and London tariffs. But not- 
withstanding all these recommendations, the practice has met 
with little favour, and so-called Regimental Dinners are, I believe, 
without any exception whatever, held in London. Indeed, there 
would seem to be some unaccountable antipathy to the mess- 
room as the scene of these gatherings, for even, as in the cases of 
the household cavalry, where. there is a capital regimental mess 
actually in London, the facilities offered thereby are systematically 
rejected. En passant, it may be remarked that the Life Guards 
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REGIMENTAL DINNERS. 425 
are unique in the fashion of holding their annual dinners at the 
private residence of some member of the corps. 

All through June Regimental Dinners are held, but the favourite 
period is the Derby week, when at such large establishments as 
Willis’s Rooms or the Freemason’s Tavern, as many as four regi- 
ments may be dining on the same night under the same roof. 
This juxtapgsition often adds another touch to the conviviality of 
the occasion by the exchange of kindly greetings between two 
corps which, amidst the dangers and hardships of a campaign, or 
in the piping times of a peace far away in some pleasant foreign 
quarter, have struck up a firm friendship. This interchange of 
good-fellowship on these occasions generally takes this form : 

“ Gentlemen,” says the chairman, suddenly rising with a pleased 
expression on his face, after having read a short note handed to him 
by the head waiter, “ the old ——, who fought side by side with 
us before Sebastopol,”—or as the case may be—“ and who are now 
dining in the next room, have sent word through their chairman 
to say they have just drunk our health with all honours. I am 
sure I need hardly, &c., &c.” 

Of course there is an enthusiastic response ; a return-health is 
drunk; a suitable reply sent; and later on, after dinner, the 
entente cordiale is still further cemented by a few visitors drop- 
ping in for a shake of the hand and a short talk over old times. 
It is strange how lasting are these friendships between regiments. 
To this day the members of two certain light-infantry corps which 
were in the same brigade all through the Peninsular war regard 
each other with much the same feeling as if they themselves were 
actually their own gallant predecessors who had fought shoulder 
to shoulder seventy years ago. Qn the other hand, ill-blood 
between two corps seems to be just as lasting. There are-now 
two crack regiments which cannot be quartered together without 
a sanguinary renewal of an old squabble in the Peninsula over the 
capture of some French guns. 

But we have nothing to do with ill-blood in this article; so I 
shake the ink from my pen and renew my pleasant subject with 
a fresh dip. 

The scene in the ante-chamber as the guests arrive, is one to 


make even a man with liver complaint take a cheerier view of 


human nature. There is a great deal of “ old boy-ing” and “old 
chap-ing,” accompanied by vigorous hand-shaking and shoulder- 
slapping; but it is not a heartiness that lives merely on the lip 
or in the hand, it is the real genuine article, if it be anywhere. 

A more than middle- -aged gentleman with grey locks enters the 
room ; he is the father of a large family —I am not sure he isn’t 
a grandfather—a justice of the peace, and altogether an intensely 
looked-up-to member of society down in his own part of the 
world, a couple of hundred miles or so from London, whither, 
most religiously, once a year he repairs on a pilgrimage to worship 
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at the shrine of old fellowship. A roar of laughter from a little 
knot near the door greets the announcement of his name. This 


looks unceremonious, not to say shockingly rude ; but “ Bobbie,” 


as he is familiarly termed, does not seem to think so. His 
feelings are evidently not lant : on the contrary, the proceeding 
seems to afford him the keenest gratification. There is a twinkle 
in his eye, and his laugh is as loud as any other’s, as he wrings 
several outstretched hands. What meaningless laughter it might 
all appear to an outsider! But it is far from being so. The very 
sight of “ Bobbie” has conjured up visions of that remote and 
happy period when he and they were all young subs together, and 
a hundred jovial reminiscences of boyish pranks and funny adv en- 


tures rise to their minds and find vent in that hearty burst of 


gay, kindly laughter. And amongst the group who thus noisily 
hail the new arrival, and each of whom has in his turn been hailed 
in pretty nearly the same manner, are to be found men of various 
descriptions. There are some who have stuck to the old corps 
through thick and thin; some who have exchanged and are 
serving in other regiments, but who turn up on this occasion, for 
your first regiment is like your first love ; men who have cut the 
service altogether and settled down in various walks of life. 
Here is one who has turned his sword into a pen; another has 
changed his tunic for a surplice, and his face beams with a genial 
camaradere which is never seen there now except on these 
occasions. Several are quiet-going country gentlemen, and for 
two or three of these the sole charm of London consists in the 
regimental dinner ; they come up to town the day before, and they 
leave the day after. 

After the serious part of the dinner is over, a few appropriate 
speeches are delivered, and, really, it is remarkable the improve- 
ment in the art of speaking that has been made in the last few 
years by officers of the army. 

“Lingua melior, sed frigida bello 

Dextera ” 
is no longer true. It used to be an accepted theory that a man 
of the sword would sooner lead a forlorn hope than make a speech. 
Indeed, a speech to him was as Banquo’s ghost to Macbeth : 

“ Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble.” 

Even the writer can remember in his time seeing a Victoria Cross 
hero turn as white as a sheet, and betray a disposition to slide 
under the table on being unexpectedly called upon to return 
thanks for the army. But we have changed all that. The recent 
fashion of “ dining” a successful general, and eliciting a speech 
from him on ev ery possible occasion, has developed the fact that. 
a modern warrior’s tongue is as sharp as his sword. Your 
“conquering hero” now-a-days gets on his legs with all the 
graceful ease of conscious power, and is as ready with his 
metaphor, and his simile, and his epigram, and his prosopopeeia, 
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and, if need be, his paranomasia, and his antanaclasis as a drill 
sergeant with the “cautions” of the manual and platoon. In 
short “he was wont to speak plain and to the purpose like an 
honest man and a soldier, and now is he turned orthographer.” 
Why, not very long ago a certain officer, being called upon at a 
banquet of some art society to return thanks for the army, instead 


of stammering out, as almost any officer under similar circum- . 


stances ten years ago would have done, a clumsy paraphrase of 
Othello’s apology, “ Rude am I in my speech, and little blessed in 
the set phrase of peace, &c.,” he at once went to work in the 
most glib manner possible to trace the affinity between art and 
arms. This is not a singular case, but an instance of a general 
change that has come over the spirit of military men. The con- 
sequence is that at these regimental dinners as good speaking 
may be heard as in most assemblies. Then, too, with more good 
speaking there is less stupid drinking for mere drinking’s sake 
than there would have been twenty years ago, and the loyalty 
of these meetings is unexceptionable. 

Altogether we may look upon these gatherings as a particularly 
sound if not specially important joist in the somewhat rickety 
framework of society. This year, however, there has been a 
slight political interest attaching to them. Our War Minister, 
no doubt, felt a little anxious as to whether his territorial scheme 
would be ratified by the officers themselves in the only way in 
which, while acting in a military capacity, they are yet perfectly 
independent of the regulations. It would have been a capitat 
opportunity of knitting together the not particularly homo- 
geneous fragments. He probably hoped that these dinners would 
embrace the officers of all battalions of a regiment—the militia 
as well as the line. So far from this being the case, not even the 
line battalions have amalgamated, and, worse heresy still, their old 
numerical titles have been used for the purpose of advertising the 


trysting time and place. 
TOM BULKELEY OF LISSINGTON. 
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By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS, 





AUTHOR OF “ NIHILISM; OR THE TERROR UNMASKED,” “ TWO TURNS 
OF THE WHEEL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FLIGHT. 


AsouT two months before a Christmas vacation the Master of a 
demi-semi-public preparatory school thus addressed his own class: 

“Tam informed that it would please you to perform a play. | 
sympathise with your wish, because the craving for histrionic 
recreation 1s indigenous to human nature. I assent to your 
request on condition that you write a drama that is original and 
classical. By original I mean that the cribbings must be veiled : 
and by classical that the unities shall be strictly observed.” 

The boys were rather perplexed about the unities. 

“T will tell you all about the unities,” said Bob Dashleigh. “ You 
must have only one scene, and open with a cove who spouts about 
all that has happened from the time of Adam up to half-an-hour 
ago. Then another cove comes on and yarns about what one of 
the parties in the plot has just been doing. The two coves exewnt. 
Enter a female who mags about what she has just been doing, and 
enter another party who. jabbers about what he has just been “doing 
and has just heard. Then all the parties come on together and 
work off the plot.” 

Perhaps it is not quite so easy to strictly observe the unities in 
a novel. The story should be a continuous flow or ebb to the 
climax, but now and then, despite sleepless nights and nervous 
headache, the novelist cannot altogether avoid a little going back- 
wards and forwards in the narrative. He need not w orry his 
readers with mere see-saw, that is, movement without progress, 
but occasionally when he has told an incident, he has in the next 
chapter to tell another incident that happened the same day. 

Thus in Chapter X. Dr. Lund was, at night, self-imprisoned in 
a condemned cell. In Chapter XI. it was necessary to refer to 
what Dr. Lund did in the morning and the afternoon before he 
went tothe prison. In this chapter must be narrated some events 
that happened at Mr. Bensohn’s house on the day which termi- 
nated in the imprisonment of Dr. Lund, and the death of Bruin. 
When Dr. Lund returned to his house with Bruin, after the 
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last Nihilist meeting at the Black Flag Hospital, he prepared a 
narcotic for his companion. Bruin was soon asleep, and then 
the Doctor went out and walked to Mr. Bensohn’s. Though it 
was two o'clock in the morning, the door was opened to him 
without delay, for, on his arrival at Kieff, he had sent a note 
to Mr. Bensohn to inform him that he should call on him some- 
time between midnight and daybreak. 

“J Tejoice to see you, Lund, and yet, if I were unselfish, my 
rejoicing would be mingled with 1 regret. The people of Israel 
are treated as socially and politically leprous by the rabble and 
by the officials; and woe unto the man who is kind or even just 
toa Jew. You act nobly, dear Lund, but, alas, your visit cannot 
help us, and may hurt you. 

“Fear not, Bensohn. The Doctor is privileged to visit at 
any hour, and, moreover, the officials sleep by night. I incur no 
risk. Let us now think only of Lydia, and the rescue of Menski.” 

‘“ Alas! dear Lund, our Laban is doomed to death, and my 
child will not survive the cruel affliction.” 

“T tell you that Laban shall be rescued. How that is to 
be done must be my secret. About nine o’clock in the evening 
Laban will be out of prison. Listen to what is then to be done.” 

Dr. Lund then explained a plan of flight from Russia. Laban 
was to call at Bensohn’s, unless he deemed it more prudent not 
todo so. If he called, he was not to remain for longer that half- 
an-hour, and then set out alone for the frontier ; for if he travelled 
with Lydia, there would be greater danger of detection. At ten 
o'clock a man calling himself Carl Hagen, would be at the 
Vladimir column, and he would take Lydia to the frontier town 
of Kowno, and leave her at the Nicholas Boarding House, where 
Lydia would await the arrival of Laban, who would have as far 
as possible to avoid observation, and be some days longer in 
reaching Kowno. Carl Hagen could be entirely trusted to pro- 
tect Lydia. He was a bitter enemy of Prince Goravitch, and 
thought that he was escorting Lydia to the frontier to deliver 
her from the persecution of the Prince. Hagen supposed that at 
Kowno Lydia would be joined by a relation, and he was not to 
be told of Menski’s escape. Great care must be taken to observe 
the last direction. Lydia would travel as Esther Hagen, the 
cousin of her guide. 

“ Hagen will have the necessary permits, and you, dear Bensohn, 
will provide the travelling fund. Here is the plan I have just 
told you of in writing, and when you have read it, and Lydia has 
read it, let it be destroyed. I have a copy for Menski.” 

“But is it possible our Laban will be rescued ? Lund you 
are dreaming! It is impossible ! 

“T am confident that in the evening Laban will be out of prison, 
and with due caution will escape from Russia. It will be’ neces- 
sary for you and Mrs. Bensohn to leave Russia, but you must do 
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so by a different route. We can arrange that when I call here 
in the afternoon.” 

“But can my Lydia travel? She is cast down by her sore 
affliction. She is weak as one exhausted by fever. Alas, Lund, 
she is even speechless from grief.” 

“She is in the grip of despair, and hope, even a faint hope may 
release her from the cruel bondage. Tell her I am here and ask 
her to see me. She will not regret the disturbance of her night’s 
rest.” 

‘“‘ Doctor, my mother has truly said of Lydia that the day has be- 
come dark as the night unto her; and the night sleepless and rest- 
less as the day. But, Doctor, do you think she will ever recover 
the power of speech 2” 

“Power of speech! Can she hear and understand? If so she 
is not stricken with incurable dumbness.” 

“ Yet since the night of the condemnation she has not spoken. 
She has written that she has tried to speak and cannot do so.” 

“IT have heard of cases of persons who could not speak after 
the shock of calamity. But it is the paralysis of despair that 
renders Lydia dumb, and therefore her dumbness will be cured. 
Persuade her to see me.” 

When Mr. Bensohn left the room Doctor Lund took a phial 
from his pocket and drank the contents. 

** Oh, my heart, be courageous! Beat time a little longer. My 
work will soon be done, and then you shall rest for ever.” 

Presently Mr. Bensohn came back with Lydia. Her manner 
was like that of a sleep-walker. Her eyes were open and staring, 
but she seemed not to be conscious of Doctor Lund’s presence. 

“Doctor Lund has come to help us in our affliction. He 
hopes that Laban can be rescued. Oh, Lydia, speak to our friend.” 

Doctor Lund took her hand, and she sat upon the couch, 
between her father and the Doctor. 

“JT not only hope, but I am sure that I can deliver Laban 
Menski from prison and from peril. But Lydia, I need your aid. 
His life depends upon your courage.” 

Lydia did not speak. Her eyes were staring at the door, and 
her lips were motionless. 

** Do you not hear or understand what I say? I tell you that 
Laban shall be delivered from prison, and also from peril, if you 
will rouse yourself, and overcome the despair that makes you 
dumb. Do you hear me ?” 

Lydia put her finger to her lips and shook her head. 

Grandmother Martha, who, with Mrs. Bensohn, had entered the 
room, whilst Dr. Lund was speaking, held up her hands and 
said :— 

* Oh God the All Mighty and the All Merciful, Thou art eyes to 
the blind, and canst make the dumb to speak ! Have merey upon 
thine handmaiden, let Thy love enlighten the darkness of her 
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heart, restore her to health, and let her lips be no more stricken 
with the dumbness of death!” 

Dr. Lund repeated several times, “ I can deliver Laban Menski 
from prison and from peril, if you will rouse yourself and overcome 
the despair that makes you dumb.” 

At length, though Lydia was still speechless, her lips moved, and 
instead of staring at the door she looked at Doctor Lund. 

The Doctor said he was sure that Laban would be out of prison 
in the evening. He told Lydia the plan for Laban’s escape from 
Russia. 

As he spoke, a change came over Lydia. There was more move- 
ment in her lips, and the expression of her eyes was less fixed. 
She did not speak, but she sighed. <A deep, piteous, and nearly 
stifled sigh. 

“ But how can Laban be delivered from peril if you cannot 
travel? Unless you are able to leave Russia, he will not do so. 
Will you, can you, save your lover, your betrothed ?” 

A moan, a sob, and a terrible convulsion. There was a moment’s 
pause, then a cry, and Lydia fell forward on her mother who was 
kneeling at her feet, and said :— 

“ Laban, oh my love, come to me and speak to me.” 

Severe sickness is rarely sudden, and when it seems sudden 
there has been a gradual undermining of health, though the 
patient was unaware of the process of disease. Nor is the recovery 
from disease sudden. There is sometimes sudden and severe sick- 
ness in the case of a shock to the nervous system; and then, if there 
is recovery, it is frequently instantaneous. When in the prison 

yard Lydia heard that Laban had been sentenced to death, she 

jas stricken with dumbness. When she heard Dr. Lund declare 
that Laban would be delivered from prison, and might be delivered 
from all peril, provided she could travel, the dumbness was sud- 
denly cured. In a few minutes after her ery to Laban, she sat 
upon the couch, and talked about the plan of escape. She did not 
doubt the assurance that Laban should be delivered from prison. | 
She had full faith in the word of the Doctor, and, besides, the “§ 
escape of prisoners is not rare in Russia. The prisons are strong, 
but official influence is stronger, and is not unpurchasable. The 
power of gold is almost supreme when there is no power of public 
opinion. Enshrouded by darkness public virtue is weak, and vice 
is masterful. 

Dr. Lund, as stated in the last chapter, called again at Mr. 
Bensohn’s after he had thrown the leather bag into the Dnieper. 
He arranged for Mr. and Mrs. Bensohn to leave Kieff early next day, 
and he gave them passports so that they could travel and cross the 
frontier under an assumed name. He impressed upon Lydia the 
importance of not mentioning the rescue of Laban to Carl Hagen. 
He had made an addition to the instructions for Lydia and Laban. 
If Laban deemed it dangerous to call at the house, the signal 
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should be some one calling to ask if Dr. Lund was there; and if 
that happened, Lydia was to set out at ten o'clock to meet 
Ilagen. 

Dr. Lund was a skilful conspirator. He invented the Nihilist 
cigar. In the Despatch cigar a thin piece of paper, on which is 
written information or directions, is rolled up with the tobacco leaf. 
If the messenger is arrested he proposes to smoke a cigar, and is 
generally allowed to do so. If the captors seize the cigars and 
smoke them, the destruction of the despatch, which is the object 
of the device, is equally assured. The Sleepy cigar contains a 
narcotic preparation, and if the captors smoke them, they 
generally lose their prisoner whilst they are sweetly dreaming. 

When Dr. Lund parted from Lydia he handed her a small 


packet, and requested her to give it to Carl Hagen. 


“ Tell him it is the cigars I promised to send him. That will 
be your introduction to him.” 

After Dr. Lund left, Lydia and her parents were watching for 
the arrival of Laban, or the signal that he would not incur the 
risk of calling at the house. Whilst watching they discussed the 
journey of Lydia, and arranged for their meeting in Germany. 
So utterly miserable was their life at Kieff, and the prospect of 
escape from Russia such a relief, that neither Mr. Bensohn nor 
his wife expressed the least regret or apprehension that Lydia 
should have to undertake such a journey under the guidance and 
care of a stranger. 

The call of Bruin was supposed to be the signal that Laban 
would not come to the house. The disappointment of Lydia lasted 
only for a moment, for the signal was evidence that Laban was out 
of prison, and also ‘that he would be cautious in his movements. 

At ten o’clock Lydia was ready to start. Grandmother Martha 
urged her instant departure. 

‘*Tarry not when there is a way of escape from the land of 
bondage and of death. If the strength is bestowed on me I shall 
follow thy father and thy mother. I shall mourn to leave the 
grave of thy father’s father, but the land is accursed, and the 
children of Israel should not abide therein. Go forth, Ly dia, and 
the Lord of Hosts deliver thee. In the day a cloud shall direct 
His people, and by night a fiery pillar shall guide them. Go 
forth, and fear not, for He who divided the Red Sea is thy shield 
and thy buckler, thy horse and thy chariot, for the Lord is a man 
of war, the Lordi is His name. Go forth, and fear not, a and the 
Lord of Israel grant that a few days hence thou may’st sing the 
‘Song of Miriam.’” 

With a trembling heart, but a resolute spirit, Lydia left her 
home and walked quickly to the Vladimir monument. She paused 
and looked about her, and a man came up and said— 

*‘ Are you waiting for Carl Hagen ? ” 
“The Doctor sends you this, the cigars he promised you.” 
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The man took the packet and put it in his pocket. 

“Tam glad that, like a good watch, you can keep time. We 
may get some miles aw ay from Kieff by the late train.” 

The man offered his arm to Lydia, and they walked on in the 
direction of the railway station. 

“You are nervous. Well, you can trust me as if I were father 
and mother, sister and brother packed in one skin. First I hate 
the devil who is your persecutor. The number two reason for 
your trusting me is that the Doctor saved my life. I don’t mean 
by doctoring, but by getting me out of the bear’s clutch.” 

The man who assumed the name of Carl Hagen was Romanes. 
He had readily consented to oblige Dr. Lund by escorting Lydia 
to Kowno. 

‘“] must address you as Esther, and you must not ‘sir’ me. 
Remember I am Carl, your cousin.” 

When they came to the railway station, they were informed 
that by order of the Governor no one was to leave by the night 
train without a written permission signed by the Chief of the 
Police. 

“ Will not these do ?” asked Romanes. 

“No. They are passes for travelling, but not special permits 
to depart by the night train.” 

The train was at the platform, and the last departure bell was 
ringing. 

At that moment there was heard a tremendous explosion. ‘The 
officials, including the man who refused to let Romanes and Lydia 
on to the platform, rushed into the roadway. 

Romanes and Lydia passed the barrier, and seated themselves 
in a carriage. In four or five minutes the train started. 

‘“¢] suppose,” said Romanes, *‘ the mob has let off a big rocket 
as a signal for a riot. JI am much obliged to the mob.” 

Thus the explosion of the clock-work bomb that killed Bruin 
aided the escape from Kieff of one of the innocent persons for 
whose destruction Bruin had prepared the bomb. 

There was yet another notable coincidence in connection with 
the explosion of that clock-work bomb. A quarter of an hour after 
the departure of Lydia from her home, Laban arrived. He was 
surprised to find that Lydia had left, and supposed that the 
signal of a person calling to ask for the Doctor had been given 
by the Doctor’s directions. There was not much time for greeting 
or explanation. Laban had to walk a long distance that night, 
to take an early morning train at a station outside Kieff. Mr. 
Bensohn provided him with some refreshment and money for his 
journey, and within twenty minutes he left the house. 

He had not been walking for quite a quarter of an hour, when 
he was surrounded and assailed by fifty or sixty Jew baiters. The 
cry was raised :—‘ Strip the Jew! Beat the Jew!” The hands 
of the wretches were on Laban, and, but for the explosion, in a 
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very few minutes he would have been stripped .and beaten, and 
the noble self-sacrifice of Dr. Lund would have been in vain, and 
Lydia would have been vainly waiting for her beloved. 

At the critical moment the noise of a tremendous explosion was 
heard. 

‘‘There is fun in the town,” shouted the leader of the gang. 
“ Quick ! Let us go and share the plunder.” 

The mob ran off and Laban was left alone to pursue his 
journey. 

The explosion of the clock-work bomb that killed Bruin saved, 
from the fatal violence of the mob, the man against whose life 
Bruin had plotted, and against whom he had borne false witness. 

To be an actor in the drama of Human Life, and to be a 
spectator of the scenes performed by others is the function of 
man. Only now and then does he have a glance behind the 
scenes, even historically. When he does so he is disposed to 
weep or to laugh at the frustration of grand designs, or care- 
fully planned evil designs, by unforeseen and most petty 
incidents. Bruin was killed, Laban was rescued from the mob, 
and the flight of Lydia was aided, because Dr Lund’s housemaid 
put her master’s dressing-case into the leath r bag, and, in her 
haste to leave her master’s study, omitted to take the bag to 
her master’s dressing-room. If she had done so, the change of 
contents would have been discovered and the clock-work bomb 
would have been thrown into the Dnieper. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TRAPPED AND CAGED 


THREE times on their way to Kowno, Lydia and Romanes were’ 
detained for official examination. Lydia was alarmed, but 
Romanes assuréd her that their papers were in perfect order, and 
their detention would be a mere formality. 

‘It is the innocents who get into trouble, but those who are 
tricking the officials are always provided with faultless papers.” 

*‘ Are we not innocent travellers ? ” asked Lydia. 

Romanes smiled and shook his head. 

*‘ Everyone in Russia is guilty of the crime of being suspected. 
You would not be travelling as my cousin, Esther Hagen, if you 
could safely travel in your own name. I suppose it is impossible 
to feel innocent in a country where terrorism rules, and every 
man, woman, and child is suspected. Did the Doctor tell you 
about the Emperor of China accusing himself of treason to 
himself ?” 

*] think not.” 

** You would not have forgotten the story if you had heard it. 
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The Emperor, fearing assassination, dressed himself as an Imperial 
servant, and went forth for a walk in the Palace gardens. He 
soon returned to the entrance of the Palace, and gave himself into 
the custody of the sentinel as a traitor. When he had put on his 
Imperial robes he ordered the tailor who had made the servant's 
clothing to be tried and executed within an hour. Dressed as a 
subject, His Celestial Majesty naturally suspected himself of being 
a traitor to himself.” 

Romanes shortened the detentions by the simple plan of asking 
the official if he had change for a note. The official took the note 
and forgot to give the change. 

If soap, scrubbing brush, and broom had not been invented, the 
Nicholas Boarding-house could not have been much more dingy 
or dusty. The landlord, Mr. Altstein, and his wife, were almost as 
dingy as the walls, floors s, and furniture of their establishment. 
They promised Romanes to take care of Lydia until the arrival of 
her friends. 

“ Miss Hagen will soon know why those who come here once are 
sure to come again, and why our place is called the travellers’ 
home,” said Mr. Altstein. 

“‘ T will show you to a quiet and comfortable room, Miss,” said 
Mrs. Altstein. “If you don’t like it blame your taste, and not one 
of the best rooms in the Nicholas Boarding-house.” 

Lydia did not find fault with the room, and Mrs. Altstein opened 
a cupboard. 

“It is for hanging dresses, and see, when I pull back this panel 
there is a little recess, and that door in the recess opens into a 
passage.” , 

The Nicholas Boarding-house was much patronised by persons 
who were wanted by the police. Not by those afflicted with the 
mania for unlawful appropriation, but by political offenders and 
suspects. Mrs. Altstein was surprised when her husband told her 
that Lydia was not a Red. 

‘Why should a Black be sent by a Ruby and brought by a 
Ruby ? ” 

‘“‘ She is a Jewess, with a Red friend. Her bill will be paid, and 
we have no concern about the business of our customers.” 

“Does Hagen remain here ?” 

“ He will be in Kowno for a week or two. Perhaps there will 
be a game of cards in the cellar, and he is waiting for it.” 

“ ] am sure I have seen Hagen’s face before.” 

“Likely enough. But faces change, though not quite so 
quickly as names. He is a Red, and a Ruby Red, and perhaps a 
chief of Ruby Reds.” 

“That may be my rank when the Female Circles are organised. 
I wish the time had come. I am weary of this boarding-house 
farce. Iam sometimes so weary of life that I wonder why men 
scheme and toil to escape from the Imperial shambles.” 
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To those who trayel in Russia the life of the» Russian peasant 
seems wearisome beyond endurance. But the peasantry do not 
find life so dreary as do the townspeople. The mental darkness 
of the Russian peasant is so dense that he bears a dog or cattle 
life with appalling contentment. . The contentment with the utter 
abnegation of manhood is not quite so profound as formerly; and 
the peasants here and there are showing some signs of awakening 
consciousness to the fact that they are men, and not cattle. In 
the towns there is the full consciousness of humanity, and yet 
very few of the privileges of man are allowed. There is neither 
political nor social liberty. Life is dreary, and the landlady of the 
Nicholas Boarding-house expressed a very general feeling when 
she told her husband that the weariness of life made her marvel that 
men should scheme and toil to avoid death. Political conspiracy 
is a dangerous pastime in Russia, yet it may be that some are 
attracted to it, mainly because there is no other relief from 
depressing dulness. 

Mrs. Altstein, partly from a curiosity that is, perhaps, not un- 
womanly, and partly from womanly kindness, treated Lydia as a 
friend rather than as a customer ; and, after the second day, her 
treatment was not only friendly, but also affectionate. 

*“ Yes, Fritz,” said Mrs. Altstein to her hus! yand, ** I am fond of 
her, and that does not hurt you or anyone else. It is better to 
love something, even if it is the fur of the dead animal that lines 
your cloak.” 

Mr. Altstein suggested that a woman might be content to love 
her husband, instead of loving a girl whom she had not known for 
two days. 

“Well, Fritz, you being my husband are part of myself, and we 
ought not to love ourselves only. As to the girl being a stranger, 
some people suit your taste and you like them from the { first ; others 
may be very good, but they are a sort of caviere that you do not 
like until you are used to it.” 

Lydia had resolved to be reticent about herself, but her resolu- 
tion yielded to the kindness of the landlady. She did not mention 
the name of Laban, but she told Mrs. Altstein that she was fleeing 
from a cruel persecution, and that she was at Kowno awaiting the 
arrival of her betrothed to cross the frontier. 

“] knew it was a lover by your waiting and watching at the 
station from morning till night.” 

Five days passed, and the non-arrival of Laban alarmed and dis- 
tressed Lydia. 

‘Anxious you must be,” said Mrs. Altstein, “for so many men 
and women disappear. The peasants say that they are taken 
by the devil. But the devil is the Government and the hell is 
a prison or Siberia. But though you must be anxious you need 
not despair ; ; for the safe road to the frontier is often a long way 
round.” 
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That evening, just as Lydia left the railway station, a man, whose 
face was almost covered by his cap and the collar of his coat, came 
up to her. 

‘‘ Listen but do not speak. You are Lydia Bensohn, and you are 
waiting for Laban Menski. He has crossed the frontier. Follow him 
as quickly as possible. On this paper is written the place and the 
address.’ | 

Mrs. Altstein was glad to hear that Lydia’s lover had crossed the 
frontier. 

‘Your anxiety is over. The Chief of the Police is friendly with 
us, and you will cross without difficulty. I am sorry to part, but 
that cannot be helped. Write to me, but do not put a word in 
your letter about your business. Most letters are read before being 
delivered. Perhaps that official spying may be stopped.” 

Mrs. Altstein alluded to a scheme of the revolutionists, to send 
through the post letters containing matter that would explode 
when the envelope was opened. Bruin boasted of inventing a letter- 
bomb that would not explode until the letter was opened. Ifa 
dozen officials lost their sight or were otherwise seriously injured, 
there would afterwards be very little post-office letter opening. As 
some letters are delivered unopened, there would be a risk of non- 
official persons being injured; yet people who are not Nihilists 
would doubtless have approved of the dangerous scheme, for the 
post-office spying is generally and bitterly resented. Officialism 
is so hated that Nihilism, despite all its terrors and horrors and 
perils, is tolerated because it assails Officialism. 

Next morning Lydia left Kowno, and by the evening she was 
out of Russia, and in the town where she was to meet Laban. 

What an hour of intense excitement. What a long lifetime 
of sorrow and agony it seemed since she had last seen Laban free. 
How vividly she remembered the scene in the Court, and the 
terrible meeting in the prison yard, when Laban was being taken 
to the condemned cell. Now Laban was free. In a few minutes 
she would be with him. The emotion was almost too violent for 
her mental strength. She was in the waiting-room of the railway 
station. She trembled,and sat down. Was she demented? Laban 
free! Was it a dream ? 

When she recovered from that mental conflict she was tortured 
by another terror. Would not the joy of beholding Laban smite 
her with dumbness ? She was loved even as she loved, and might 
not the joy of the meeting almost kill her lover? During the five 
days at Kowno she had been yearning and pining to see Laban. 
She was worn with watching and anxiety, because hour after hour 
passed and he came not. Now that she was assured of his safety, 
and that in a few minutes she would behold him, and hear his 
voice, and his lips would be pressed to her lips, she was fearful 
about the moment of joy for which she had yearned, and pined, 
and prayed. 
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Lydia soon arrived at the house to which she was directed by 
the paper. A servant man opened the door. 

“Ts Herr Linden here ?” 

Rudolf Linden was the name assumed by Laban. 

The man shook his head. 

Lydia, supposing she had applied at the wrong house, pro- 
duced the slip of paper, and asked the man if he could direct her 
to the house she was seeking. 

The man smiled. 

“You are right, this is the house. But whom did you ask 
for ?” 

‘Herr Linden.” 

The man smiled again. 

“Are you quite sure that the name is not Menski ?” 

Lydia was surprised and alarmed, but it suddenly occurred to 
her that since Laban was out of Russia he might, perhaps, deem 
it unnecessary to conceal his name ; though according to the plan 
of Dr. Lund, he was to have done so until he arrived in 
England. 

“This way, lady. I gave you the bit of paper at Kowno, but 
as you did not speak then, and a veil hides your face, I did not 
at first know you. This way, lady.” 

They ascended to the first floor, passed through a room that 
was somewhat richly furnished, and entered a smaller room. 

“Take a seat. I will let him know you are here.” 

The man came back in five minutes. 

“ He is out, lady ; but he will not be long.” 

No doubt he had gone to the railway station to meet her. He 
would be anxious on account of her supposed non-arrival, whilst 
she was anxiously awaiting to see him at the appointed place of 
meeting. Adversity does not always foster the virtue of patience 
but heavy afflictions make light troubles endurable. So with a 
sigh, which was neither deep nor sorrowful, Lydia sat down. 

‘“* Ah, what J joy to know that my Laban is free and will soon be 
with me.” 

Haif an hour passed away, and the door was opened by the man- 
servant. 

‘“* Here he is, lady.” 

Lydia arose. She was giddy with excitement. Her heart was 
beating and fluttering violently. She stretched out her arms and 
cried— 

*¢ Laban, oh my Laban.” 

The reply to the ery was a hoarse laugh. The man who had 
entered the room let fall the cloak which he had been holding so 
as to conceal his face. Lydia looked, and started back with a 
shriek of terror and anguish. 

Prince Goravitch stood before her. 
“ That will do, Peter; I will ring when I am ready for dinner.” 
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After the servant had left the room, the Prince sat in an easy 
chair near the door. He did not speak for some minutes, and 
appeared to be thoroughly enjoying the spectacle of Lydia’s 
terror and anguish. 

“The Rose of Kieff is caged at last. Rather a faded tlower. 
You are clever and daring, but a Goravitch is not to be foiled by 
the cunning of a Jew boy and a pretty Jew girl. For the Rose is 
still pretty, though not quite so charming as she was a few 
months ago.” 

The Prince spoke slowly and by no means clearly. It was six 
o’clock in the evening, and, as usual, he had been drinking since 
noon. 

‘Do you know how you were trapped? Iwas at Kowno and 
heard officially of Menski’s escape. The Jew dog knocked Dr. 
lund over and got away in his cloak. Lund was nearly starved to 
death before the trick was found out. Serve Lund right for doctor- 
ing such carrion.” 

He was silent for awhile, staring at Lydia and chuckling at the 
sight of her misery. 

“The mouse cannot get out of the trap. I was too early for a 
train, saw you at the station, knew what your game was, and told 
Peter to invite you here. ‘Also my charming Rose we shall trap 
the runaway. There is a strict watch at Kowno. Glad you told 
Peter the Jew dog’s travelling name. It will make his capture 

easier. You shall share the reward for his capture.” 

Lydia shuddered and moaned. 

“ T swore you should not foil me, and here you are trapped and 
caged. I swore I would see Laban Menski flogged and executed, 
and I shall do so.” 

Peter came in and whispered to his master. | 

‘““ The Chief of the Kowno police wants to see me. I suppose 
about the capture of the Jew dog. I will return to you presently, 
my charming Rose. You will not get out of this cage. Only one 
window and that iron-barred. Give me your arm, Peter.” 

The Prince and his servant left the room, and Lydia heard the 
door locked and the Prince say 

“‘Hand me the key, Peter. I will be gaoler.” 





(To be continued.) 




































THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. 
By WILLIAM HENRY PREECE, F.R.S. 


IV. 
THE TELEPHONE. 


AMONG the varied applications of electricity that have startled the 
world during the past few years, there is none that has created 
so much wonder as the reproduction of human speech at great 
distances by means of the telephone. Not only has this instru- 
ment created great surprise, but it has also excited much interest 
in the laws of sound and their connection with the laws of 
electricity. Speech has been maintained between England and 
Ireland, and between England and France, and some sanguine 
telephonists have even anticipated the possibility of some day 
speaking between Europe and America. It is, however, sufficient 
to say that, up to the present, the laws of the mutual action between 
electricity and sound do not give us any hope of communicating 
to greater distances than probably two hundred miles under 
water. 

The art of conveying sound to a distance is as old as the ancient 
Sphinx. The Greeks unquestionably practised it. The Egyptians 
employed it to inspire awe in worshippers of idols of stone and of 
brass. It is even said that the “ lovers’ telegraph,” that is, the 
apparatus by which sound waves are conducted along a string, was 
invented in the year 968 by Kung Foo Whing, ‘ged that it is 
called even to this day in China, “the Thumthsein. . But the 

sarliest authentic account of the telephone being shadowed forth 
within the historical period of science was by Robert Hooke, who, 
in his “ Micrographia” published in 1667, wrote as follows :—“ And 
though some famous authors have affirmed it impossible to hear 
through the thinnest plate of Muscovy glass, yet I know a way 
by which ’tis easie enough to hear one speak through a wall a 
yard thick. It has not yet been thoroughly examined how far 
otacousticons may be improved, nor what other wayes there may 
be of quickening our hearing, or conveying sounds through other 
bodies than the Air; for that that is not the only medium, I ean 
assure the Reader that I have, by the help of a distended wire, 
propagated the sound to a very considerable distance in an instant, 
or with as seemingly quick a motion as that of light—at least, in- 
comparably swifter than that which at the same time was pro- 
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pagated through the Air, and this not only in a straight line, or 
direct, but in one bended in many angles.’ * This fancy remained 
an idea until 1819, when W heatstone produced his “ magic lyre,” 
which was exhibited to delighted crowds at the Adelaide. Gallery, 

and was often used by F ‘araday, at the Royal Institution, to 
illustrate his lectures. In this apparatus a large musical box was 
placed in one of the cellars of the Institution, and a light thin rod 
of deal rested upon it and extended to the theatre, situated at some 
distance from the cellar. When a light tray, a guitar, or other 
sounding box was placed upon the end of the rod exposed in the 
theatre, the tones from the musical box pealed forth over the 
whole place. This apparatus was also exhibited to the public in 
the Polytechnic, during the years 1855-56, and at that time 
laughter was conveyed along the deal rod. Wheatstone, in deserib- 
ing his magic lyre, threw out the following prescient notion: 

“ Could any conducting substance be rendered perfectly equal in 
density and elasticity so as to allow the undulations to proceed 
with an uniform veloc ‘ity without any refractions or interferences, 

it would be as easy to transmit sounds through such a conductor 
from London to Aberdeen, as it. is now to establish a communica- 
tion from one chamber to another.” In this apparatus of Wheat- 
stone, the vibrations of the musical box, with all their complexity 
and beauty, are imparted to the rod of wood, and are thence given 
up to the sounding box; the sounding: box impresses them upon 
the air in the form of waves, and the air conveys them to the ear, 

whence they are transmitted to the brain, imparting those agree- 
able sensations called music. Sonorous vibrations, whether the 
result of music, of the human voice, or of mere noise, vary in pitch, 
in loudness, and in quality. The pitch of a note is dependent on 
the length of its sonorous vibration, or on the number of sound 
waves which pass through the air in a second. The loudness of a 

note depends upon the amplitude of the air Wave, or on the length 
of the swing, to and fro, of the particles of air in vibration ; ana 


the quality of a note depends upon the form or variable rate of 


motion of these particles. The limits of the ear to the reception 
of notes are between 16 and 38,000 vibrations per second, but 
the limits of the human voice are between 65 and 1044 vibra- 
tions per second. It is evident that the amplitude of vibration 
of the air particles carrying these numerous little waves must 


be very small. Lord Ray! leigh has shown that a motion of 


1-25,000,000 of an inch is sufficient. to produce audible sound. 
To comprehend what I am about. to say, in regard to the action 
of the telephone, it is imperative to remember that. vibrations 
of matter are essential to the production of sound, and that the 
presence of air is also essential to convey it to our ears. The 
bearing of those two facts on the theory of the telephone 
will be evident as we proceed. We have to consider how these 
sonorous vibrations are, picked up, as it -were, in their passage 
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through air, and how they can be reproduced at a distance, so as 
to repeat themselves in the air at some distant point. It is 
well known, for instance, that sonorous vibrations can be caught 
up by placing elastic matter in their path. Glasses have been 
known to be cracked by aloud bass voice, and it is on record that 
it was a favourite experiment of Bean singer, Lablache, to 
crack a tumbler at a diuner table. We know that bodies rattle 
in a room where music is going on, Pad everyone is aware that it 
is only necessary to sing into a piano to receive back responsive 
sounds; indeed, if anyone take the trouble to speak loudly into his 
hat, and at the same time place his fingers on the outside against 
the crown, he will find that the crown of his hat vibrates to each 
sound uttered. Instruments based on this principle were con- 
structed before the days of the telephone by Leon Scott and 
Mr. Barlow, who recorded in waving lines and curves sounds re- 
presenting spoken language. String telephones have become 
favourite toys, and since they can be purchased for a shilling 
at the London Stereoscopic Company or the Crystal Palace, no 
one ought to be ignorant of this simple scientific plaything; but 
the transmission of sonorous vibrations by such an instrument 
is very limited; in fact, the distance traversed can only be mea- 
sured by yards. We have to deal with the reproduction of these 
sonorous vibrations at distances beyond the reach of the ear and 
the eye, distances measured in fact by miles, and to enable us to 
do this we have to call in the aid of electricity. It was in the 
year 1837, that Page, an American, showed that the rapid mag- 
netisation and demagnetisation of a rod of iron, by the sudden 
formation and stoppage of currents of electricity passing around it, 
produced sounds, and that, if these currents succeeded each other 
in rhythmical order and with sufficient rapidity, the sounds 
became musical. Page called the result of his experiments 
“ galvanic music,” and the phenomenon which led to this music 
is well known at the present day as the magnetic “ tick.” Dele- 
zenne, Joule, De la Rive, Gassict, and many others, experimented 
upon and examined this interesting phenomenon, but it never 
led to more than being an interesting scientific fact. De la Rive, 
however, found that an iron wire stretched by a heavy weight 
emitted sounds when rapid discontinuous currents were sent 
through its mass and not around it, and without the magnetisation 
and demagnetisation necessary for ‘the reproduction of Page’s ex- 
periment. Some recent investigations of my own have led me to 
believe that the sound produced by De la Rive’s experiment was 
due to the production of heat by the current that passed through 
the wire. In 1852, Petrina, of Prague, invented a musical tele- 
phone, which was an instrument with keys, setting small iron 
plates into vibration by sympathy and synchronism. 

In 1854, a curious prophecy and bold speculation was 
made by M. Charles Bourseul, who sketched the possibility 
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of reproducing speech at great distances by making discs to 
vibrate by electric currents. I cannot do better than give 
his own -original words: He said, “Quoiquil arrive, il est 
certain que dans un avenir plus ou moins éloigné la parole sera 
transmise 4 distance par l’électricité. J’ai commencé des expéri- 
ences a cet égard; elles sont délicates, et exigent du temps et de la 
patience, mais les approximations obtenues font entrevoir un 
résultat favorable.” That is, perhaps, one of the most striking 
anticipations and magnificent ideas that the history of scientific 
discovery shows. The first real worker, however, he who not only 
grasped the idea of reproducing sounds, but saw how to do it, and 
succeeded in carrying out his idea, was Philip Reis, of Fredericks- 
dorf, who, in 1861, reproduced musical and vocal sounds at a 
distance, by utilising Page’s galvanic music for a receiver, and 
using a diaphragm, as suggested by Bourseul, for a transmitter. 
The question he endeavoured to solve was, how could a single 
instrument reproduce at the same time the collective operations 
of all the organs employed in the human language. I have 
already indicated how elastic matter catches up sonorous vibrations. 
If, for instance, a copper disc, or any elastic diaphragm can be 
made to vibrate under the influence of sonorous vibrations, it is 
easy to conceive that these vibrations can be made to complete an 
electric circuit, if each vibration brings two points in contact, and 
that by such means a current of electricity can be sent to a dis- 
tance for every excursion to and fro of the diaphragm, or each 
vibration can be made to break this circuit, if two points in contact 
are separated by each vibration, and thus a current can be rendered 
intermittent. Reis’s transmitter was of this latter character. A 
diaphragm of paper or of goldbeater’s skin rendered a current of 
electricity intermittent by vibrations, and these intermittent cur- 
rents were utilised to magnetise and demagnetise a knitting needle, 
which thus reproduced Page’s galvanic music. The accounts that 
have been given of Reis’s experiments are extremely interesting. 
He made a receiver very closely approaching the form of receiver 
now used for telephonic purposes, and Reis was within an ace of 
being the discoverer of the speaking telephone; in fact, he did 
send some words, but he failed because his receiver was too coarse 
for the purpose, and because he did not know as much of the laws 
of acoustics and their relation to electricity as we do at the present 
day; with the knowledge of the present day the practical tele- 
phone would have been discovered in 1861. It is easy to do a 
thing when you know how to do it. We can now make Reis’s 
apparatus speak. The next worker in this field was Elisha Gray, 
who, in 1874, advanced on Reis’s instrument—Reis only succeeded 
in transmitting the pitch of the musical notes, but Gray succeeded 
in reproducing their amplitude as well, by varying the strength 
of the currents of electricity sent. I have pointed out that 
sonorous vibrations vary in pitch, in loudness, and in quality. 
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The pitch is due to the number of sound waves that pass 
per second, and Reis, by producing currents of electricity for 
each sound wave, reproduced the pitch, but did not vary the 
sound at the receiving end. But Gray, by varying the strength 
of the currents, succeeded in varying the loudness of the note, 
because he altered the amplitude “of the air wave. It only 
wanted some mode to vary the form of the current of electricity 
in proportion to the variation of form of the sonorous vibrations 
to reproduce all the effects of human speech. This, Etisha Gray 
did in 1876, and so did Graham Bell. It is one of those remark- 
able coincidences that often happen in scientific history, that 
both Elisha Gray and Graham Bell on the same day entered an 
application for a patent at Washington for the reproduction of 
human speech. Gray proposed to do this by attaching to the 
vibrating diaphragm of a Reis transmitter a wire, which rose and 
fell in a liquid so as to vary the resistance of the circuit, by 
varying the length of surfaces in contact, and so to var y the iat 
as well as the number and strength of the currents of ‘electricity 
that it transmitted. Gray, for some inexplicable reason, ceased to 
continue his energies in this field, and left it to Graham Bell to 
produce the practical instrument that is now in use. Graham 
Bell reproduced speech by the isochronous motion of the arma- 
tures of electro-magnets, magnetised by a permanent current, 
fixed to the centre of a stretched diaphragm, such as that used by 
Reis, and he subsequently made the diaphragm and the armature 
one and the same—a circular disc of iron. Graham Bell succeeded 
in producing currents of electricity which varied in duration, 
intensity and form exactly with the length, amplitude, and form 
of the sonorous vibrations themselv es, and he made a small iron 
dise respond to all the delicate sonorous vibrations produced by 
the human voice. 

In nearly all applications of electricity to useful purposes we 
have to fall back upon one or other of the great discoveries of the 
immortal Faraday, who showed, in 1831, how motion in a mag- 
netic field produces currents of electricity. Ifa coil of wire be 
suddenly lifted off the poles of a permanent magnet a current 
of electricity will be induced in that coil, which can ring a bell, 
and which, we have already seen, is employed for the _ pro- 
duction of the electric light. If the wire be wound _per- 
manently around the poles of a magnet, and a dise or bar 
of iron be moved in front of that magnet, not only will a cur- 
rent of electricity be induced for every motion of that dise, 
but the duration, form, and strength of the current will vary 
with the motion of the disc. We have seen also how this prin- 
ciple has been used for the A.B.C. telegraph; and now Graham 
Bell has made use of this beautiful fact to render the articulat- 
ing telephone an instrument capable of reproducing human 
speech at a distance. 
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Professor Dolbear still further advanced on Graham Bell’s in- 
strument, by showing how permanent magnets can be used with 


coils in front of circular iron diaphragms, and in the first form of 


Bell’s telephone exhibited in this country permanent magnets 
were the chief feature in their construction. 

No simpler electrical instrument exists in this world than an 
ordinary Bell telephone. Its distinguishing feature is its 
ridiculous simplicity. It consists of a straight permanent bar- 

magnet, surmounted at one pole by a small coil of wire, and fixed 
in front of an elastic dise of thin soft iron. 

The coil of wire has one end in connection with the earth, or a 
return wire, and the other in connection with the line wire which 
is connected at the distant. station, with an exactly similar coil 
surrounding a precisely similar magnet placed before a similar 
disc. There is no battery; there are no accessory apparatus ; all 
that is needed, with the apparatus so fitted up, is to speaksto the 
first instrument. The two instruments are exactly reversible. 
The same instrument may be used either for speaking or for listen- 
ing. The one disc is held before the mouth of the speaker at one 
station, the other dise is held to the ear of the listener at the 
other station. The voice throws the air into vibration. These 
vibrations are imparted to the iron disc, the motion of which, by 
changing the strength of magnetism of the magnet, produc es 
currents of electricity. These currents of electricity traverse the 


line and the coil at the distant station, and vary the strength of 


magnetism of the magnet at that station. This variation of mag- 
netism varies the attraction between the magnet and the disc. 
The dise is thrown into vibration, and the vibrations of the disc 
are imparted to the air, which conveys them to the ear, and thence 


to the brain. Now, the vibrations of the first disc, the currents of 


electricity, the attractions between the second magnet and the 
second disc, and the vibrations of the second disc all vary exactly 
in a similar ratio and in a similar way. The vibrations of the 
second disc become an exact reproduction of the first disc (the 
one is, in fact, an echo of the other), so that whatever sound is pro- 
duced in front of the first dise is exactly reproduced at the other, 
but with diminished power only. The first dise is only able to 
take up a portion of the sonorous vibrations of the speaker, and 
much of the actual energy of the voice is lost in overcoming the 
resistance of the disc and in heating the wires. Hence, the sounds 
emitted at the second station are much weaker than those at the 
first, but they possess the same articulation, the same tone, and 
the same peculiarities. 
The currents that perform this work are of microscopic strength. 


It has been calculated that they must be less than one-millionth of 


the ordinary working currents employed in telegraphy; indeed, 
there are no instruments at present in existence capable of 


measuring them accurately. Nevertheless, the distances through 
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which conversation has been maintained are marvellous. Graham 
Bell spoke from New York to Boston, 260 miles; I have spoken 
between Holyhead and Dublin, 70 miles; conversation between 
Dover and Calais has been maintained with ease, and whispering 
has been heard between London and Ipswich, 68 miles. 

Beautiful as this instrument was, it scarcely reached beyond the 
region of an interesting toy. Although speech was transmitted 
to such distances it was very feeble, and the instrument itself was 
so excessively delicate that disturbances from various causes, to 
which reference will be subsequently made, interfered with its 
practical working. As a receiver, this beautiful instrument of 
Bell has scarcely been improved upon. One of the best modifica- 
tions is, perhaps, that of Ader, of Paris; but Mr. Gower has much 
improved its loudness, by using horseshoe-magnets of peculiar shape 
and of great magnetic intensity. The disc of every telephone 
has a }frime tone of itsown, which should be the pitch of the voice 
to make it speak the loudest. This was amusingly shown at the 
Paris Exhibition by Professor Hughes. Dr. Werner Siemens was 
exhibiting a mirror electro-dynamometer, which gave visual evidence 
of the presence of telephonic currents by the movement of a spot 
of light. Professor Hughes knew that if he caught the domin- 
ant note of the telephone he could produce a stronger current 
than Dr. Siemens, so, taking the telephone, he said, “ I can make 
that spot of light go off the scale if I mention the name of 
Faraday.” So, naming several names in a low key, he suddenly 
gave “ Faraday ” in the dominant note, when, away went the spot 
of light, to the surprise of all. 

A great step in advance to render the instrument practical was 
made by Mr. Edison, in 1877, who invented a transmitter that 
enabled very much more powerful currents of electricity to be 
transmitted on the line, and thereby very much enhanced the 
practical value of the instrument. He utilised the fact that the 
resistance of plumbago varied when the pressure upon it varied. 
He caused the pressure of a diaphragm, due to its motion under 
the influence of sonorous vibrations, to vary the resistance of a 
semi-conducting mass, such as a carbon button, which pressed 
against this diaphragm, and since the resistance varied, as in 
Gray’s telephone, exactly in the same proportion as the air wave 
varied, so the currents of electricity varied in the same way, 
and the instrument became a transmitter like Bell’ s, but with 
enhanced power. But, probably, the greatest advance was made 
by Professor Hughes, ‘who, in 1879, developed the true action 
of these transmitters, and invented the microphone, which is 
now the basis of nearly all the telephone transmitters that are 
in practical use. He showed that it was the resistance of bad 
contacts which varied under pressure, however rapid and slight 
these variations might be, and he practically showed that it 
was possible to convert sonorous vibrations directly into changes 
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of electrical currents. The bane of the telegraphist became the 
antidote of the telephonist. With the improvements due to 
Bell, Edison, and Hughes, the telephone has assumed the prac- 
tical form it now possesses, but there were many other in- 
teresting discoveries made, having more or less influence on 
our knowledge of the subject. As far back as 1870, Cromwell 
Varley showed how the rapid vibratory currents produced by 
Reis could be utilised for ordinary telegraphic purposes, by making 
use of what is known as a condenser, and by utilising the elec- 
trostatic effects of currents. These effects imply that matter 
brought under the influence of electricity can be attracted or re- 
pelled, and Varley showed how the loose tin-foil sheets of a con- 
denser were contracted and repelled in rhythmic order and with 
great rapidity, and so could reproduce sounds. This fact has 
recently been utilised by Dolbear, to form an extremely , simple 
and beautiful speaking telephone, based solely upon these elec- 
trostatic effects. Edison again, in 1877, showed how the elec- 
trolytic action of currents could be utilised for receiving pur- 
poses. He showed that if a diaphragm were kept taut by a 
spring rubbing against a moving moistened surface, and that 
if currents of electricity were passed between this spring and 
the moist surface the friction between the surfaces would be 
reduced by the deposit of a gas there whenever a current passed, 
and that thus sonorous vibrations could be reproduced. The 
present writer, also, in 1880, showed how the expansion and con- 
traction due to the heating effect of currents on fine wires 
were sufficient to reproduce human speech. Later still, Graham 
Bell showed how even the variation of the vibrations of light alone 
could be made to reproduce speech, by impinging the rays of light 
upon selenium, which is a substance remarkably sensitive to light. 
It is thus clear that the reproduction of speech is now within the 
reach of nearly all the great physical facts known to scientists— 
light, heat, electricity, chemical action, motion, have all been 
brought into play, and I think I have also made it evident that, 
though Graham Bell is entitled to the great credit of having made 
the telephone a practical instrument, it cannot be said to be the 
result of any sudden inspiration of his or of anyone else’s, it grew 
step by step, by a gradual process of evolution. It was only when 
the crude suggestion of Hooke and the wild prophecy of Bourseul 
became engrafted on the scientific telegraph of Cooke, Wheat- 
stone and Morse, that the instrument took a practicalform. Gray, 
Bell, Edison, and Hughes, the chief workers in this field, were led 
more to the speaking telegraph through their efforts to increase 
the speed of working of electric telegraphy, or through their 
thoughts being directed in this field by their telegraphic experi- 
ence, and indeed, Bell, in one of his papers, said, “in pursuing my 
investigations I have ever had one thing in view, the practical im- 
provement. of electric telegraphy.” The rival claimants to thi 
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property in telephones have recently been paraded before a court 
of law, and a very careful and elaborate judgment upon the 
matter has been pronounced by Mr. Justice Fry, but owing to an 
irregularity in the drawing up of Mr. Edison’s patent, the matter 
is still swbh judice, and will form the subject of a disclaimer and 
an appeal before many months are over. The right of Professor 
Graham Bell, however, to hold his patent, has been adjudged 
in his favour, while the property of Edison, in his carbon tele- 
phone, still remains a question swbh judice. 

The theory of the action of the telephone has been the subject 
of considerable discussion in scientific journals during the past 
four years, and it is one of those things that cannot yet be 
said to be definitely decided. The difficulties that exist in 
comprehending the theory are chiefly linguistic, and are due to 
the trouble that occurs in thoroughly grasping the meaning 
of molecular action. The question at issue in Bell’s receiver, is 
whether the sonorous vibrations reproduced by the disc are due to 
the absolute vibrations of the mass of the disc, or are simply due 
to some rhythmical operation of the molecules of the disc. It is 
not difficult to reconcile the advocates of both theories when we 
consider that the motion of the mass is simply the result of the 
sum of the motions of the molecules that form that mass. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the action of magnetism or of 
electricity is a molecular one, and that all the changes produced by 
the rapid transmission of currents are molecular in their character, 
but it is equally true, as I said at first, that vibration of matter is 
essential to the production of sonorous vibrations, and, therefore, 
that the sonorous vibrations of the Bell telephone must be the 
result of the molar action of the disc. It is this molar action that 
throws the air particles themselves into motion, and that impinge 
upon the tympani of our ears. This molar motion is the result of 
the molecular motion of the particles that form the disc, and 
this molecular motion is the result of changes that occur in 
the magnetic field in which the disc is placed. The molar 
motion of the disc has been measured by Bosscha. It is, in 
some instances, less than the wave length of light. 

The theory of the carbon transmitter and of Hughes’ microphone 
is also a question that has never been thoroughly threshed out ; 
Professor Hughes himself is at this present moment investigating 
it, and, doubtless, ere long we shall have a paper from him, which 
will establish it beyond question. It is generally supposed that the 
microphone acts by increasing or diminishing the extent of surface 
in contact, but for my part I have for some time maintained the 
theory that the changes in the microphone are due to heat 
and to the variations of heat that occur at the points of 
contact, owing to the lenthening or shortening of the distance 
between them, the proof of this is the fact that the micro- 
phone itself is reversible, i.e., that while it succeeds in producing 
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changes of electric current, by the vibrations produced in it by 
the voice, it also, by suitable contrivances, can be made to 
reproduce those vibrations by the changes in the electric current. 
I cannot conceive these effects being produced by any action but 
that of heat. 

The telephone, as a practical instrument, is gaining ground 
every day. It is used to a very large extent where the old- 
fashioned speaking tubes would be impracticable or difficult to 
employ, and, indeed, wherever speaking tubes would be of use and 
value telephones are being placed; but, far beyond this, the 
telephone is used between the house and the stable, between the 
house and the office, between the various branches of business, 
between great towns like Liverpool and Manchester, and even 
- between the pulpit and the bedrooms of those invalid members 
of the congregation who are unable to attend Divine service. It 
is, however, in America, where the telephone has gained such 
favour. There are reasons in that country that render it of more 
value to the community than in England. Domestic servants are 
far scarcer; locomotion is not so easy; business is more rapidly 
conducted; and the telephone has sprung into existence as a most 
useful and essential assistant to our American cousins. Many a 
small town in the States already possesses more telephones in 
use than we have in the City of London, nevertheless, in Eng- 
land, the instruments are gradually creeping into extended use 
“Exchanges” are being established in various parts of London 
and in the provinces. At Coleman Street, Leadenhall Street, 
Cornhill, Queen Victoria Street, Westminster, and various other 
places in London, there are central offices that are called 
Exchanges. Upon these central offices wires converge from 
various subscribers. These various Exchanges are connected with 
each other by wires. In these Exchanges a certain form of 
apparatus called “ switch-boards” are fixed, by means of which one 
subscriber can be connected to another subscriber in any part of 
London. For instance, supposing a subscriber at Smithfield 
wishes to communicate with a subscriber at George Street, West- 
minster, he first attracts the attention of the assistant in charge 
of the Exchange by pressing a button, which causes an indicator 
to drop in the Exchange room, displaying a number and showing 
who it is that calls. The attendant at the Exchange room 
then indicates his presence to the subscriber, who tells him the 
number of the subscriber with whom he wishes to speak. The 
attendant then, if the subscriber be on that Exchange, calls the 
attention of the subscriber required, and places the two in com- 
munication with each other. As soon as their communication is 
over a signal is given, which enables the attendant to restore 
matters to their normal condition. If the subscriber cannot 
communicate through one Exchange with the person with 
whom he wishes, the first Exchange puts him through to the 
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second or third Exchange as the case may be, and ultimately 
he gets the desired subscriber. This operation takes very little 
time, it is performed with great facility and is found, in Lon- 
don, to be a matter of very great convenience in the transaction 
of business. In London there are 1789 subscribers, but in Paris 
there are 1822 subscribers joined up, and 390 more nearly ready 
to be joined up—2212 in all. 

The true working of a Telephone Exchange was exhibited at the 
Paris Electrical Exhibition, and also at the recent Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, ina very well-fitted glass house, where all the 
arrangements could be inspected by the visitor; many persons 
availed themselves of this opportunity to see how easy and rapid 
telephonic communication by means of this Exchange system 
could be carried out. 

When Graham Bell described his telephone at Plymouth, in 
1877, before the British Association, news arrived in England of 
the transmission of music, and the fact was announced, but re- 
ceived with great incredulity, that a full concert had been heard 
at great distances through this medium. At that meeting a rather 
inquisitive question was put to Graham Bell as to whether the 
statement were true, and an implication made that it was probably 
an American exaggeration. Even Graham Bell himself declined 
to be committed to the possibility of such a thing taking place. 
At that time not much more than the sounds of a cornet or the 
tones of a singer were heard; but at Paris, last year, one of the 
greatest wonders of the Exhibition was to listen to the full tones 
of a whole orchestra and chorus with the voices of the prima 
donna and the principal tenor, all being heard at the same time. 
Also, at the Crystal Palace,'I have more than once heard with great 
distinctness music transmitted from London. One pleasant even- 
ing was recently spent at the British Hotel, where a room was 
placed in communication with the new Comedy Theatre, and the 
whole of the opera La Mascotte was heard there by a great number 
of people, almost with the clearness and distinctness that it could 
be heard in the theatre itself. Again, at two private houses, near 
the Crystal Palace, over two miles apart, a large party at each 
place were simultaneously listening to an organ recital, and, while 
all were enjoying the music, Major Flood Page, and I carried on a 
conversation, without interfering with the music, though all the 
listeners could hear us. An extremely inter resting e xperiment was 
recently tried between the Isle of Wight and the mainland to 
communicate without the use of wires at all. Large metal plates 
were placed in the sea at Ryde, Portsmouth, Hurst Castle, and 
Sconce point. The two former were connected by a wire passing 
through Southampton ; the two latter by a wire passing through 
Newport, the circuit being complete by the sea. Signals were 
passed, under these circumstances, between Newport and South- 
ampton. 
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The disturbances to which telephonic circuits are liable detract 
rather from their practical value. The instruments themselves 
are so extremely sensitive that the least disturbances in the 
electrical conditions of the atmosphere or the earth are felt upon 
them. Again, it is impossible to carry a telephone wire alongside 
a telegraph wire without hearing every electrical disturbance in 
this telegraph wire, and when the wires are increased in number 
and are busy, the result. is to entirely prevent the transmission of 
speech by telephone. Currents of electricity used for electric 
lighting purposes have this disturbing influence greatly magnified. 
For instance, recently, during the time that a portion of the city 
was lit by Messrs. Siemens Brothers, all the telephone circuits 
crossing over London Bridge were broken down whenever the 4 
city was lit up, through the violent effects of the powerful cur K 
rents used for the electric light ; and, along the Thames Embank- 
ment, where such currents are used to light up that beautiful 
thoroughfare of London, special contrivances have to be made to 
prevent the telephone circuits being disturbed; indeed, very 
recently, the whole telephonic system of Manchester was broken 
down by an éxperiment made to light up the Exchange by 
electricity. 

A telephone gives distinct evidence of every visible flash of 
lightning, however distant the thunderstorm may be, and every 
telephone circuit that is in connection with the earth is con- 
stantly subject to crepitations and sounds of great peculiarity. 
There are two causes that lead to this—first, the effects of in- 
duction, which imply that whenever a current of electricity is 
passed along one wire it produces in any wire near it a current 
in the opposite direction ; secondly, a wire offers less resistance 
than the surface of the earth, and it picks up as it were, all 
stray currents. Hence leakage, which implies that not only do 
currents escape from wires when the insulation is not perfect, but 
that, secondly, they enter into wires from the greater facility 
that the wire offers for their passage than the earth itself. Hence 
between induction and conduction, wherever the earth is used 
there are incessant interruptions to the correct working of one’s 
telephone. The only successful cure that has yet been suggested 
is that. of the use of double wires, and wherever the Post Office 
have established a Telephone ‘xchange they have adopted the 
system of double wires to cure these effects. One great source 
of trouble, due to these effects, is that of over hearing, by which, 
when one person speaks on one telephone circuit his conversation 
is overheard upon a contiguous telephone circuit, and this is 
becoming in some telephone systems an absolute and perfect 
nuisance. 

It is difficult to say what the future of the telephone will be. 
It has already caused the exodus of one or two forms of telegraph 
instruments. The A.B.C. instrument of Wheatstone, described in 
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a previous article, is rapidly going out of use, and the probability 
is, that as forms of telephone become improv ed, and as defects of 
existing apparatus are removed, so step by step the telephone will 
become a most useful telegraph, and we shall find it employed to a 
much greater extent than it is at present for purely telegraphic 
purposes. In Germany it is very largely used in this way; there 
are 1,280 telegraph offices worked entirely by telephones. One 
reason that has led to its not being very largely employed in 
England is the fact that there are certain sounds that cannot be 
heard in certain telephones. In Bell’s original instrument, none 
of the sibilant sounds were heard; all the s’s were dropped out, 
frequent errors were made, and a want of confidence was instilled 
in the use of the instrument as the vehicle for business and trade 
messages. These causes of difficulty in working are gradually 
disappearing, and now there are instruments which reproduce the 
*s” sounds with marvellous distinctness. Another reason why 
we have not employed the telephone much for commercial tele- 
grams is, that the speed of working, which regulates the num- 
ber of messages that pass, is limited by the speed at which one 
can write. But there are telegraph instruments, as I have de- 
scribed in the previous paper, that transmit messages at such a 
pace that five or six writers can be maintained going; hence, it 
is not at all probable that for long distances, even though the 
telephone were perfected, that it would replace other forms of 
telegraph for the transmission of commercial messages. In 
Switzerland telephone offices have been opened to the public, 
where, by paying a fee, anyone may speak to the subscriber to 
an Exchange for a quarter of an hour, or any shorter time. The 
same plan is about to be adopted in Manchester. 
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AURELIUS M. YELVERTON. 





THERE are few better fellows to be found in Lincoln’s Inn— 
aye, or in King’s Bench Walk—than my friend Aurelius Marcus 
Yelverton, of the Chancery Bar. I predict for him the highest 
professional success. JI am much mistaken if Aurelius Marcus 
will not some day take a well-cushioned seat as Mr. Justice 
Yelverton. He has a slight stoop, a fine aquiline nose, and 
prematurely-bald forehead—all natural advantages of the highest 
value ; but he adds to these a carefully-cultivated air of thought- 
fulness, almost painful in its intensity. Watch him as he enters 
a Vice-Chancellor’s dusty little court; he glides through the 
crowd of solicitors and suitors, but he sees them not. His 
eyes, still dazzled by frequent burning of the midnight-oil, are 
fixed in abstracted contemplation of one of those mysterious 
equities, in which Lincoln’s Inn delights.—Yelverton will as- 
suredly get on. 

But he has not always been, he is not always now, the 
sedate and anxious “old head upon young shoulders” I have 
attempted to describe. He can unbend upon occasions, and 
has been known when very far westward of the Law Courts, 
and secure—to the best of his knowledge, information, and 
belief—from the ken of possible clients, to indulge in practical 
fun of a kind recalling our college days, when Mercury and 
Tom Quad knew him well, and the proctor took advantage of 
the absence of his gown to abstract many a fine from his 
pockets. More and more infrequent are these outbreaks; but 
the spirit. of fun—half-buried, it may be, under the accumulation 
of legal lore—is still there. He keeps to one old habit, a bad 
habit, too—but of it directly. 7 

“If you go to the Bar, Jack, you must make it your bride, 
for you won't afford any other, my boy.” So my father said 
to me when I was beginning to “eat my dinners.” But the con- 
dition did not deter me; it had few terrors for me just then, 
when I was tasting of the early pleasures of club-life, and 
old-batchelorhood and a solitary sick-room seemed so very far 
off in the future. But a time came and that, oddly enough, 
when I was not much older nor much nearer to the woolsack— 
when I began to doubt the truth of my father’s dictum, or at 
least its application to my case. Circumstances alter cases, 
I argued: the circumstance which altered my case was not 
only a pretty one in my eyes, but in others’ eyes a rich one. 
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And the latter fact converted a great many people to my own 
view of my case. 

Shall I go back to the very beginning, and tell how and 
where I met her, Miss Amy Bowker, I mean? Shall I tell of 
an hotel in the Lake district—a crowded hotel, in which our 
party took refuge one wet Saturday evening, because it was 
said to be a comfortable place to stay over Sunday? Of that 
crowded table @héte, where the tables elbowed one another ? 
Of how, when I rose from dinner, a button, the third button 
from the top, caught in something? There is a little exclamation 
of astonishment, and I try, with clumsy fingers, to disentangle 
it from the thick, fair hair of a young lady, whose chair, by 
luck, is back to back with mine. She is wearing a creamy 
flannel dress, with high ruffles round a neck that is whiter even 
than the hands she puts up to help me. I stammer an apology 
for my awkwardness (I feel contoundedly awkward), I meet 
her eyes, and never again give more than a passing thought 
to that dictum of my worldly-minded parent. 

I met her. Enough, that she was divine, and an only 
daughter. Life moves quickly in an hotel. She returned to town 
so did I. Halcyon days followed; and one happy morning, 
I, Augustus Perle, walked down the steps of the house in St. 
George’s Square, an engaged man. ‘“ Perish, ambition!” I cried 
in a fit of the purest disinterestedness, as I passed along the 
streets; but by the time I reached St. James’s Park I had re- 
flected, not without complacency, upon the handsome proposals 
of Bowker pére. 

And it was pleasant to be congratulated at the club. To 
see that the men who were still running strongly in that waiting- 
race for the woolsack, went back to their books more savagely ; 
that the idlers idled with less purpose than ever; that my 
nodding acquaintances of yesterday button-holed me_ to-day, 
and short-sighted people had furnished themselves with stronger 
glasses. All these things were pleasant, and of course there 
were other pleasant things too. My golden-haired and golden- 
dowered Amy, was all that my fancy painted her. She had 
not a single fault; or, if she had one, it should have flattered 
me ;—she was just a wee little bit given to be jealous. Why 
should I not wish it so? Ah! it was a goodly time. And then, 
a month before we were to be married, Amy came to stay with 
us in Earl’s Court Square—then only half-built—as in fact, 
it remains to this day, to the best of my belief. 

“Let me_ put that button on your coat, Gus?” said she, 
one morning; and, remembering that we were much indebted 
to a button, if not to that identical one, I made a few foolish 
speeches—in which somehow her hair got mixed up again with 
my buttons—and surrendered the coat to her. 

‘“‘ Augustus,” cried my mother, putting her head discreetly into 
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the room, “will you come and speak to the coachman for a 
moment ?” 

So away I had to go, little thinking any harm could possibly 
occur in my absence. Somehow the man kept me longer than | 
had expected, and it was half-an-hour later when I went back, 
looking for a scolding from my “ young woman,” as my brothers 
always called her. It did not seem prepared. She was standing 
by the window, and ‘oe the carpet by her was lying my coat. _ 

“Why, my dear,” I asked, as she did not turn, “is anything 
the matter, Amy ?” 

Then she did turn, with a vengeance; and I was startled into 
sobriety, so real was the anger and passion in face and ss, ag 

“The matter, sir! How dare you call me Amy, with that in 
your pocket ?” 

“ That ” was a post-card which she had been crumpling fiercely 
in her hand. Now she held it out to me so suddenly that I 
confess her manner infected me, and I took it as gingerly as’ if 
it had been an infernal: machine. I remembered that it had 
reached me that morning, and I was perfectly familiar with its 
contents, and conscience-clear as to them. But I felt compelled, 
by thé angry tapping of a little foot upon the floor, to read it 
again. It was short and simple enough :— 


DrEaR Gus —Come and dine to-night. You have not been near me for an age. 
’ fam 
~* . . r . 
Eight o'clock sharp, and never mind your clothes.— Your abandoned friend, Any. 


“Well,” said I, obtusely, but with perfect sincerity, “what of 


this? It is rather informal, but it is merely an invitation to 
dinner.” 

“ An invitation to dinner! and you tell me so?” She was at 
a white heat. ; 

“Yes, why not? What’s the row?” 

e think, perhaps, Mr. Perle, if you have any explanation to 
offer, it had better be giv en to my father.” 

na Explanation to offer! You foolish girl—it is from Yelverton, 
asking me to dine at his club. You’ve heard me speak of him.” 

She only smiled incredulously, and pointed:to the card. “ Have 
all your club friends feminine names? and are they in the habit 
of signing themselves ‘ your abandoned friend’ ?” 

The emphasis Miss Bowker managed to throw into the utter- 
ance of the last three words was new to me. “It is merely 
putting his initials together. Aurelius Marcus Yelverton. Don’t 
you see, Amy?” 

“Yes, I see ‘ Amy,’” answered my lady, quietly, but not one 
whit persuaded. “ Your explanation does your ingenuity great 
credit, but though you have called me a foolish girl, I am_ not $0 
foolish as to believe it. Will you permit me to leave the room ?’ 

“ No, I will not,” I cried, with sudden vehemence, and I was 
proceeding further when the door was suddenly opened, and the 
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man-servant said —“ Beg pardon, miss ; Mr. Yelverton wishes to 
see you for a moment, Mr. Augustus.” 

“Show him in!” I answered with enthusiasm, and in a moment 
Aurelius Marcus himself, gold eye-glasses and business umbrella, 
ready-for the day’s work, and rather late, entered. 

“Oh, I really must apologise, Gus, for coming in at this early 
hour, but I just called 

“In time,” I cried, now fully. master of the situation, and 
brusquely staying his further advance into the room ;—“ consider 
yourself under examination-in-chief. Never mind the young lady 
for a moment—look at me, please.” And rather foolish, friend 
Yelverton—embarrassed by his hat, his umbrella, and his surprise 
—looked. 

** Now, is not your name Aurelius Marcus Yelverton ? ” 

He looked dumbfoundered, as well he might, but he answered 
mechanically, “ Yes, it is. But I should like to know . 

“ No explanations, please. Are you not in the foolish habit of 
signing yourself by the nick-name 5 

“Stop!” he cried, in his turn interrupting , all the lawyer rising 
in him. “ That is a leading question.” 

I waved aside his objection, but complied with it. 

“ Do you not sign yourself by a nick-name? and by what nick- 
name, if so?” 

“1 do. By my initials, which form the name Amy.” 

“Ts that your handwriting ? ”—putting before him the card. 

“It is.” 

“Tam so sorry, Jack,” said a voice behind me, which, notwith- 
standing my friend’s presence, was ostentatiously penitent; “I 
am quite satisfied.” 

‘¢Pardon me,” I answered, with studied politeness. Then, 
turning again to Yelverton, I handed him a pencil. ‘ Will you 
write your nick-name in your usual manner on this piece of 
paper ?” 

He did so, with much mock gravity and the keenest enjoyment. 
I compared the two signatures, and turned to submit them, but 
the culprit judge, covered with confusion, had fled from the room. 
I don’t think that the sound of our hearty peals of laughter 
tended to stop Amy’s flight to the upper regions. 

Of course I had to explain the scene to Yelverton, who, how- 
ever, had pretty well fathomed it by this time. Then I persuaded 
him to come in and dine with us that ev ening, and make my own 
Amy’s more formal acquaintance. 

That was our first quarrel. By dinner time we had made it 
up, and you may be sure I took due and meet punishment 
from Amy for her suspicions, and enjoyed so much coaxing 
before I graciously forgave her, that I wished, and still wish, 
that I had more friends with signatures equally eccentric with 
that of my friend Aurelius Marcus Yelverton, if the hands that 
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formed them were the hands of as good fellows. As for Amy, 
should any tendency towards the green-eyed monster show itself, 
the slightest mention of Yelverton, and, “ hey, presto!” it is gone. 


J. STANLEY. 





NUTS TO CRACK. : 





THE hazel-nuts were cluster’d 
All brown and ripe to crack; 
Thro’ leaves of gold and scarlet 
Shone bramble-berries black. 

And strolling thro’ the coppice 
That skirts the Gable Farm, 
I met a little maiden, 
A basket on her arm. 
She stopped beneath a nut-tree, 
Where brown-sheathed clusters hung— 
That darling little maiden, 
So soft and bright and young. 


She climb’d, and tipp’d and tilted, 
But, spite of tilt and tip, 
The supple wands of hazel 
Still gave her hand the slip. 
I could not stand—how could I ?— 
And see her baffled so ; 
I caught the laden branches, 
And bent and held them low. 
“T’m sure you're most obliging,” 
She said with falt’ring tongue— 
That darling little maiden 
So soft and bright and young. 


We plunder’d bush and hedgerow : 
Brimful the basket grew— 

At length the pathway widen’d, 
The houses came in view. 

Her hand she gave me, shyly ; 
"Twas very wrong, I ‘know, 

And yet, I own, I kiss’d it 
Before I let it go. 

“ You must not come to-morrow,” 3 
She softly said or sung— b 

That darling little maiden, 
So soft and bright and young. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


99 


“© SINCE LAST WE MET, I——. 


Fanny has been several days at Lamington Hall, and oddly enough, 
from some freak of chance, she has never heard Mr. Grove’s name 
mentioned, nor does she know that he is a frequent and a favourite 
guest. 

It is, therefore, a great surprise to her one day on coming in 
with Lord Monkstown from a morning stroll in the grounds, to 
find Mr. Grove at the luncheon table, with a thoroughly at-home 
look about him, as if he had often occupied that seat next to 
Miss Hawtrey before. 

Miss Templeton’s breath rarely fails her from astonishment, 
but on this occasion it does. It is with almost a pant that she 
replies to his hearty greeting. 

‘“¢ My call is on you to-day,” he says, presently, and then he adds, 
“T have been hoping to come and offer you my heartiest ¢con- 
gratulations every day since I heard of your arrival, but now, as 
the time draws near, I find I have such a multiplicity of things 
to do.” 

*‘ As the time draws near for what?” she asks. “ Are you still 
dreaming of that South African archdeaconry—or whatever it is ? 
you had far better be contented to work on with papa till a living 
falls vacant, than go away into solitude and poverty.” 

Mr. Grove looks at Miss Hawtrey with a flash of fun in his 
eyes as he replies : 

“1 don’t think [ have any fear about either the solitude or the 
poverty ; my only qualm is that the place is one charged with 
responsibilities, and that I may fail in filling it well.” 

“ You won’t fail, Bernard,” Miss Hawtrey says, quietly, and at 
this mention of his christian name, Fanny nearly tumbles off her 
chair. 

** Are you very intimate with Mr. Grove ?” she says to Caroline 
Hawtrey, as they saunter through one of the conservatories after 
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luncheon, waiting for the carriage which is presently to convey the 
quartette—] ‘Miss Hawtrey and Fanny, Lord Monkstown and Ber- 
nard Grove—to a neighbouring town on a shopping expedition. 

“ Yes, very,” Caroline says, laconically. 

“JT am glad to hear it,” Miss Templeton says, mounting her 
favourite hobby, pomposity, with celerity; “papa and I both 
think him a most deserving young man ; the position of Bishop’s 
chaplain, of course, is one that might have infated him, that would 
have inflated many men; but he has such a well-balanced mind. 
I really am quite sorry to hear of his going to South Africa.” 

‘¢ His mind will keep its balance there as well as here, I hope.” 

‘If he only had patience, I am sure papa or Lord Monkstown 
would do something for him,” Fanny goes on, patronisingly ; “ out 
there he will be out of the way of preferment, and I fear very 
much he will end his days in poverty and obscurity.” 

“ At any rate you will be glad to hear that he won’t pass them 
in utter solitude. I shall be with him.” 

“You !” 

Fanny’s surprise is so great that she plucks a flower spasmodi- 
cally, and pulls over a pot in doing it. 

“Yes! why does the news excite you so?” Caroline says, 
calmly. 

“JI never knew—I have never heard of his being a friend of 
yours till to-day, and now to hear that you are going to marry 
him and go into savagery with him is startling.” 

“Tt’s only been settled to-day that I am to do so,” Miss 
Hawtrey says, “and as for its being savagery, you're mistaken 
about that. There will be quite enough civilisation for me, and 
of a healthier kind than I shall leave behind me.” 

“Tf I had known that you were going to marry him, I wouldn’t 
have offered him patronage in the way I did,” Fanny says, 
awkwardly. 

“Why not ?” 

“Well, you see, I spoke on the assumption that he was poor ; 
but, of course, if he marries you he will be rich, and might natur- 
ally think my manner of offering him papa’s help impertinent.” 

“If it were impertinent, his being a pauper or a man of wealth 
could make no difference, the impertinence was there.” 

Luckily the carriage comes to the door at this juncture, and the 
two ladies sheathe swords, and look for their respective escorts. 

“ Bernard,” Miss Hawtrey says to her lover, as they are having a 
secluded chat over “five-o’clock” in Caroline’s own boudoir, “ that 
Miss Templeton is a most demoralising women, she has actually 
made me feel curious, a thing I never was guilty of being in my 
life before ; did you ever make love to her ?” 

“ Yes, to a certain extent.” 

** Did you ever wish to marry her ?” 

“TI would certainly have married her once upon a time.” 
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“ And wasn’t she in love with you in return ?” 

“ No.” 

“How was that ?” 

‘“‘ Because she has always been desperately in love with another 
person.” 

*‘ And that person is—— ?” a 

*“* Herself.” 

“1 thought so,” Miss Hawtrey says, with an air of satisfaction, 
“my curiosity is quite appeased; I have no more questions to 
ask about her.” 

About the same time, Fanny, sipping her tea in the drawing- 
room, says to Lord Monkstown: 

“T can’t tell you how surprised I was to meet Mr. Grove here 
in the first instance, and to hear of his being engaged to your niece 
in the second; being your niece she ought to make a much 
better match.” 

“Oh! I don’t know; Grove’s an excellent fellow, and Caroline 
has money enough of her own.” 

“ But !—think of his position !” 

‘“* My dear girl, his position is that of a gentleman, and may be 
identical with that held by your father by-and-bye.” 

“It’s not the match I can feel satisfied at our niece making,” 
Fanny says, boldly. 

“Qne would imagine you had a pique against Grove,’ Lord 
Monkstown says, jocularly ; “is it so, Fanny? Did he ever cast 
sheep’s eyes at his Bishop’s daughter ?” 

“*He was presumptuous enough to do so,” Fanny says, treading 
down conscience ruthlessly. 

‘*¢ And you rebuffed him ? ” 

“Need you ask ? Should I be likely to encourage unwarrantable 
pretensions; now ’m going up to my room; [ shall wear my 
emeralds to-night ; all my other jewellery gets neglected now for 
the sake of your gift.” 

She clasps her hands over his shoulder and stands on tip-toe to 
kiss his cheek, and then retreats with a shy lingering movement 
that is not lost upon him. 

*“‘ How the girl loves me,” he tells himself, “ and how prettily 
she shows it. Poor Grove! it is rather hard on him to meet her 
here under these circumstances. Caroline is completely cast into 
the shade by my Fanny; but there’s partial consolation for him 
in the money. Poor Grove, gentlemanly fellow too; but Fanny’s 
a remarkably superior woman, and no common-place character 
would suit her.” 

Fanny wears the emeralds this night as she has’ promised ; 
wears them with a deep pink silk. The emeralds are so large and 
are distributed over so much of her person that she resembles a 
rose-bush where flowers are in the majority and leaves are few. 
The emeralds are Lord Monkstown’s gift, and are set in the form 
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* 
of shamrocks. They fortunately afford subject matter of conver- 
sation, and set Lord Monkstown off on a favourite national 
theme. 

‘The chosen leaf of bard and chief, 
Old Erin’s native shamrock.” 
he quotes, and then Mr. Grove reminds Fanny that she used 
once upon a time to sing that song, and asks her will she sing 
it now? 

On Lord Monkstown backing up this request she half consents, 
but as Lord Monkstown opens the piano, she says— 

“Caroline will you accompany me ?—I can’t accompany myself.” 

*¢ Let me do it as of old,” Mr. Grove says at once, and Fanny 
feels Lord Monkstown’s eyes level themselves at her with a 
malicious glance. 

She sings false, stops and begins again only to break down a 
second time. Seeing him at the piano in the old way that had 
been a daily habit at the palace ; looking down on his handsome 
head, and contrasting his well favoured youth with Lord Monks- 
town’s maturity, is too much for even her cold nature to stand un- 
moved. As they all look at her in amazed enquiry, the tears gush 
out of her eyes, ‘and hopeless of concealing her agitation she turns 
and rushes out of the room. 

“Oh, oh! my lady! the wind sets in that quarter does it,” 
Lord Monkstown thinks, and it flashes into his mind for the first 
time that his Fanny’s heart is less in the matter of her marriage 
than her ambition. 

“Miss Templeton is not emotional asa rule?” Caroline says, 
looking enquiringly at Mr. Grove. 

“‘ No, she’s not,” he says, frankly, “ but that song happens to be 
one she used to sing very often to her father ; she’s a very devoted 
daughter you know,” he goes on amiably in explanation to Lord 
Monkstown, “and since the Bishop married again things haven’t 
been so happy as they were before.” 

Good Mr. Grove, real knight of honour and honesty that he is, 
he will not suffer a passing breath to dim the brightness of a 
woman’s pride for a moment if he can help it. 

“So,” the old Marquis thinks, “the love was more on her side 
than on his, that’s evident; not that I care which way it was, only 
Grove is a splendid fellow, and Caroline has won a prize.” 

“ Would you like the two weddings to take place the same day 
atthe same church?” Lord Monkstown asks Fanny the next 
morning, watching her narrowly. 

“ What two weddings?” she asks, nervously, “ ours and Caroline’s 
She will be married here, surely, at Lamington; papa would 
feel it deeply if I were married anywhere but in his own cathe- 
dral,” she says, with trembling lips. Entirely satisfied as she is 
with her own lot, the thought of Bernard Grove standing at th 
altar with another woman is not pleasant to her. 
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One day in spring, just as the hedges about Allerton Towers 
begin to be gay with primroses 4nd violets, Ethel Heatherley goes 
out into one of the lanes on a wild flower gathering expedition. A 
year ago she had walked along this very lane with Walter Gifford 
on the day of their engagement, a happy-hearted, proud young 
betrothed. 

“ Only a year ago” !—she stands still, struck almost as if with a 
blow by the thought. Only a year ago, and so many things have 
happened in these twelve months: first the rupture with Walter, 
then her mother’s marriage, her own engagement to Lord Monke- 
town and its breach. 

“All these things within the compass of one year,” she says 
aloud. ‘ What will the next bring me, I wonder ?” 

As if in answer to this question she sees Walter Gifford riding 
down the lane. 

A few moments more and he j jumps from his horse and is press- 
ing her hand heartily. 

‘Since last we met I ——” his voice fails him, and the ready 
tears run down Ethel’s cheeks. How he longs to kiss them away. 

“Oh! Walter, don’t try to speak of it yet to me; I shall only 
ery and upset you.” 

He makes an effort and controls himself. After a minute’s 
silence, he says :— 

“1 knew we should meet some day soon. Let me carry your 
basket as I did in this very place last year.” 

She renders the basket up to him gladly. 

“ That means that you are going to stay here with me a little 
time.” 

*‘As long as you'll let me, Ethel.” 

“No patients claiming you this afternoon ?” 

“None! [’m quite a free man.” 

There is a significance in the words that bri ings the colour to her 
face, but she bends down over the primroses and recovers herself. 

“Ts Mrs. Templeton quite well ?” 

“Yes, mother’s well, but not very happy I’m afraid; our not 
being so well off as we were weighs on her mind I’m afraid. Just 
now she’s extra low-spirited because Fanny is going to be married, 
and poor mother can’t get over her annoyance at my not becoming 
the Marchioness of Monkstown. Still she takes an interest in the 
preparations, she 7s so good-natured you know: she is making 
designs for the decoration of all the reception rooms ; even Fanny 
allows that things wouldn’t be half as nice as they will be if it were 
not for mother’s taste—the little ante-room tothe drawing-room is 
to be done entirely with primroses and blue violets—masses of 
them—all round the wall.” 

‘Would Mrs. Templeton see me one day, soon, if I called at the 
palace.” 

* J would.” 
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“ I must see your mother, too, Ethel dear,” he whispers, and so 
without another word being said these two feel that they have 
given themselves to each other again. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
MRS. TEMPLETON’S CONSISTENCY. 


To do Mrs. Templeton justice, when once she undertakes to do 
anything she does it very thoroughly. This especially applies to 
anything of an ornamental or decorative character, for many of 
the fair dame’s faults are partially compensated for by her innate 
and intense love of grace and beauty. 

So now that her step-C daughter’s marriage with the Marquis of 
Monkstown is inevitable and soon to be accomplished, Mrs. 
Templeton puts aside her altogether abnormal depression and 
carelessness about “ how things are going,” and sets herself to work 
with a right good will to put the fairest aspect upon everything. 

Indeed her impulses in this direction are so strong that she 
holds—not perhaps quite an “ olive branch” but unquestionably an 
“ olive twig” out to Fanny in the form of an offer to superintend 
the selection of that young lady’s trousseau. But Fanny, who is 
positively twitching with impatience to show and assert her inde- 
pendence of and superiority to people in general, and Mrs. 
Templeton in particular, rejects the offer with contumely, and 
quotes a noble and antique aunt of Lord Monkstown’s as being ready 
and willing to take the trouble of ordering all the delicate and 
dainty linen off her hands. 

“She knows the right places to go to, I trust ?” Mrs. Templeton 
says, for she has a good deal of real feeling about rare embroidery 
and laces, and fine linen, and Fanny replies, 

“She will get everything from Belfast. I have commissioned 
her to patronise native industry.” 

‘“‘ My dear Fanny, you are doing it very well,” Mrs. Templeton 
says, laughingly ; “get your things from Belfast by all means, but 
command me about such minor matters as marking and numbering.” 

And somehow or other it does come about that Fanny is glad to 
come to her step-mother for ‘‘ help about trifles” as she phrases it, 
and Mrs. Templeton accords this aid very gladly. 

It is just now that the question of decorating the palace prettily 
and fittingly arises, and Mrs. Templeton comes very graciously to 
the fore at once. 

‘“‘ Ethel and I will literally ’broider your path to the altar if you 
will let us,” she says to Fanny and writes to Lord Monkstown, 
and she means what she says. She will really take pleasure in 
doing her best to make flowers say and look all that is kindest and 
prettiest to his Lordship and his bride on the momentous occasion. 
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It is to her credit that she does desire this: foolish as she has 
been, extravagant, thoughtless, what you will! she has a love of 
beauty, and she does desire to make her love of beauty and her 
power of producing heauty tend to the enrichment and adornment 
of her -step-child’s nuptials. No paid florist ever worked harder 
than Mrs. Templeton does on the day preceding the wedding. 
She is up before the earliest cock crows under a sense of duty in 
Allerton Towers. Bouquets, crowns, and wreaths grow under her 
hands in a magical manner. 

Fanny, coming down in a comfortable common-place scarlet dress- 
ing gown looks altogether out of place,as Mrs. Templeton advances 
to meet her in a low-toned olive-green robe rippled over with 
valenciennes. 

“ T amdoing the ante-room in primroses and young fern fronds,” 
Mrs. Templeton says, brightly, “and do let me “beseech you not to 
put yourself in that room till you have taken off that appalling 
red thing.” 

“[ have not made up my mind whether or not I give in my 
adhesion to the ‘ high art’ foible, so don’t condemn my bit of real 
colour till you know whether I choose to make it the fashion or 
not,” Fanny says, judicially, and Mrs. Templeton waves delicate 
hands deprecatingly, and says :-— 

““ My dear Fanny, potent as your sway will be in Fashion’s gay 
mart after to-morrow morning, I doubt if even you will make 
scarlet tolerated; no, no, believe me terra-cotta in all its shades 
has reigned too long for those who have been educated up to it to 
make a retrogade movement in favour of crude scarlet.” 

*‘T intend to bring emerald green into vogue,” Fanny says, with 
a superb sense of her own quickly-coming importance, “ emerald 
green, and Limerick lace, and Belfast linen, and poplins ; in fact, I 
mean to revive the national industries of the country of my 
adoption, and I mean to be known as a resident Irish Marchioness. 
I have a scheme for re-constructing Dublin society, modelled on, 
but not servilely copied from, that of London and Paris; mere 
professional people have had too much status in Dublin society for 
along time, I hear; but I mean to make the “upper ten” of 
Dublin out of a real aristocracy, that will not only belong to but 

extend considerably beyond the castle circle.” 

Mrs. Templeton listens with passive endurance while her step- 
daughter is expounding her intentions. When Fanny has finished, 
Mrs. Templeton heaves a sigh that indicates sadness, and says, as 
her eyes travel slowly over the breadth and length of Fanny’s 
petite figure. , 

“ Not really emerald green and Limerick lace? I saw the com- 
bination once on the person of a tall portly lady, and she 
reminded me of a lawn, with beds and borderings of snow-drops. 
The idea is pretty, but the effect was—oh 4 painful to the last 
degree! Don’t encourage your fellow creatures to disfigure—to 
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destroy themselves in such a way; and don’t shock Monkstown 
(who came to_an understanding of better things while Ethel was 
engaged to him) by such an exhibition of ghastly bad taste on 
your own person.” 

“ You have the graceful art of clothing the best advice in the 
most disagreeable garments ; but as I am neither very tall nor 
very portly, I don’t in the least fear that I shall resemble a lawn 
berdered with snow-drops, even if I do rashly adventure into the 
emerald green and magnificent lace of my adopted country.” 

“No; you will look like a little grass-plot only: and don’t 
make the mistake of talking about your adopted country. 
Princesses use the phrase when they go into other lands to 
become queens or empresses, when they’re tired to death by 
their journey, and are compelled to return thanks to adu- 
latory addresses. But a beneficent Providence has not laid this 
unpleasant onus on you; you're not a princess, and you’re not 
going to be a queen! You may dare to be a little original—if 
you can.” 

All the time Mrs. Templeton is saying this her skilful slender 
hands are arranging flowers so tastefully and well that Fanny, who 
wishes everything to look beautiful to-morrow morning, curbs the 
inclination she has to be insolent and over-bearing in return. 
But she contemplates taking a dire revenge, through Ethel, by- 
and-bye. Never shall Ethel—the daughter for whom Mrs. 
Templeton is so ambitious-——benefit in any way by her (Fanny’s) 
illustrious influence in the great world in which she promises 
herself to play so prominent and omnipotenta part. It is soothing 
and delightful to her feelings to register this resolve, as a vow 
almost, little deeming that Mrs. Templeton does not expect any- 
thing more amiable from her, or that Ethel has made other and 
happier arrangements for herself. 

Mrs. Templeton has just completed the exquisitely fanciful 
adornment of the ante-room when a visitor is announced for her, 
whose name at one time she would not have permitted to be 
uttered in the palace precincts. 

This visitor is none other than Mr. Gifford, and as soon as she 
sees him her prophetic soul tells her why he has come. 

The manner of her reception of him is simply perfect, for it is 
just sufficiently gracefully cordial for him to feel that he is not 
unwelcome as a mere guest, while it does not give him the faintest 
indication from which he may hazard a guess as to how she will 
receive him as a suitor, again, for Ethel’s hand. 

Not that he has any fear of counter influence prevailing against 
him in the long run with Ethel, for Ethel has re-pledged herself 
to him with a force and fervour that no maternal battering-ram 
will have the power to shatter. But still he knows that in the 
event of Mrs. Templeton opposing his marriage with her daughter, 
Ethel, though she will never give him up, will defer to her mother 
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as to time, and, perhaps, keep him in suspense for years. Accord- 
ingly, as this possibility is in the balance, he feels uncertain, and 
uncertainty makes him nervous. 

It is only a just tribute to her, Mrs. Templeton feels, that he 
should be a little nervous, though in reality she is far more 
favourably disposed towards his pretentions to Ethel than he has 
any ideaof. At the same time, though she regards him tolerantly 
in secret as Ethel’s future husband, she feels it only fitting that he 
should experience sensations of trepidation, and have a qualm or 
two about his reception. 

“You see,” she says, pointing to a trophy of rare white hot- 
house-flowers that she has effectively grouped on a table, that is a 
mirror, in which every drooping bud and bit of foliage is repeated, 
*‘ you see how delightfully busy I am to-day. I ought to have 
said ‘not at home,’ but I couldn’t bring my conscience to allow 
me to utter an interdict against you. To-morrow is my daughter’s 
wedding-day, as, I Suppose, you have heard—quickly as it has 
all been arranged ?” 

She words her phrase purposely in such a way as to give him a 
start, and she effects her object, though his reason tells him that it 
can’t be Ethel, from whom he parted only the day before yester- 
day in perfect faith. 

“ Not your daughter’s wedding-day—you can’t mean Ethel’s,” 
he stammers, as full of embarrassment as if, instead of being a man 
in an established and good position, who has gone through the 
solidifying process of married life, he was a mere boy in the jelly- 
stage of calf-love. 

“Not Ethel, no; I am speaking of my other daughter, Miss 
Templeton, the one who has so effectually succeeded poor Ethel in 
Lord Monkstown’s affections,” the unsophisticated and ingenuous 
little lady says, with as innocent an air of putting the case fairly 
as it is, as if she was not well aware the whole time that Walter 
knows that Ethel rejoices in being so succeeded. 

“7 have reason to bless Miss Templeton for the successful 
rivalry, and I have come to-day to tell you so, Mrs. Templeton,” 
he says, as boldly as it is possible for a man to speak under such 
circumstances—cireumstances which, if not entirely a business- 
arrangement between the two matrimonially-contracting parties, 
must always be rather confusing. 

** You have reason to bless Miss Templeton for removing herself 
from ours into a higher sphere. Has she been dangerous to your 
peace of mind all this while that she has been acting like balm 
on Lord Monkstown’s feelings?” Mrs. Templeton asked, with an 
amount of gentle raillery that, considering all he knows that she 
knows, strikes Walter as being singularly out of place. 

“You know very well that the reason you suggest is ridi- 
culous” (what a Goth he is, the lady thinks), “ my reason for 
blessing. Miss Templeton for marrying that old fop is that it 
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removes all temptation from Ethel’s path to sacrifice herself for 
you to rank, and, what you value next to rank, wealth. 

“We all do that, my dear, good Mr. Gifford. Think for a 
moment, and you'll admit that we all do that ; ; some, to be sure, 
put wealth first. Now, I frankly admit, I do not. Rank, family, 
place, are all of much more importance to me than wealth. For 
example—lI will be as candid as ever you can desire—I would 
rather see my daughter the wife of a man of long and high lineage, 
who was possessed of wealth enough to keep up his position 
properly, than I would see her the wife of a man who dates from 
himself or his father at the most, however vast this man’s wealth 
might be.” 

“Tam the happy man, then,’ Walter says, smiling, in spite of 
himself, at the lady’s obvious tactics, “for it is currently reported 
that my grandfather, to whose existence I can testify, had one to 
whom he could testify ; and, in addition to not being an absolute 
mushroom, I am in a good position, and can keep it up properly ; 
therefore, under these circumstances, I feel justified in asking you 
to give me Ethel—the wife you promised me so long ago.” 

*¢ Since which ” Mrs. Templeton begins, then hesitates, and 
he strikes in: 

**Since which both she and I have been false to our betrothal 
vow, through no fault of our own, but through the, perhaps, 
well-meant machinations of others; this interim, which I deeply 
regret, is over—past, and once more I ask you to give me your 
daughter, and warn you never to interfere with us again.” 

“You ‘warn’ me now, you will threaten me if I ever become 
your mother-in-law,” she says, playfully; but, for all the playful- 
ness, she does not like the — he is saying to her. 

“ No, madam,” he replies, laughing, “ for when you do me the 
honour to become my mother-in-law, I shall have unlimited sway 
over my wile, and shall no longer have te fear your adverse 
influence.” 

“ You must excuse and forgive a little natural feeling, Walter,” 
Mrs. Templeton says, with a few tears in her voice—she would 
put them into her eyes instead if the atmosphere were balmier, 
and there was no fear of her nose growing red under the display 
of maternal devotion; as it is, this spring day, though bright, is 
very chilly, and there is a good deal of keenness in the east wind 
which is whistling outside the house. Consequently, the tears are 
‘“‘ expressed,” rather than shed, and the effect is undeniably as 
good, if not better. 

Walter’s single word, “ Certainly !” uttered with a fair amount 
of sympathetic vehemence, contains as much forgiveness as many 
a more garrulously-given man could throw into half-a-dozen 
sentences : 

“Yes,” she resumes abstractedly, “you must, and do, and wil/ 


forgive it; you will always remember that I cannot forget what a 
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pinnacle Ethel stood, oh! what a place she seemed sure of attain- 
ing. Think how near she was to a niche next the highest in the 
land! Think, that it is only her own wayward fancy which came 
between her being merely what she is, or the Marchioness of 
Monkstown !” | 

“ And, on my side, I will ask you to remember that ‘ your other 
daughter,’ as you called her when I came in, now occupies the 
position you prized so highly for Ethel. Think of how Miss Tem- 
pleton will appreciate it all! Be satisfied, and, for Heaven’s sake, 
leave Ethel and me alone in our humility and happy obscurity.” 

‘That a child of mine who could shine a star of the first 
magnitude in our social solar system, should be contented with 
‘happy obscurity,’ is a mystery to me.” 

‘So it is to me—on the rare occasions of my remembering that 
she is your child; but as it is, so itis. Mrs. Templeton, I do 
not plead to you as a man who is on his probation with fertune 
must, or should, plead. That I did formerly, and though you 
feigned to favour me, it was to my disadvantage that 1 stood 
revealed in your eyes, a struggling man from the first. Every- 
thing is changed since then. I am now through a stroke of fate, 
that was bitterly hard to bear at the time, a free and a rich man— 
as riches are computed in the class to which we belong. Give 
your free consent, unweakened by any slurring asides, to my 
marriage with Ethel; be your best-self, and as there is a God 
above us, as you study and further Ethel’s happiness, so will I 
study and further yours.” 

She is touched at last, as he thus indicates that if she is in 
difficulties he will help her out of them. She can bear to see 
the Bishop fussing and fuming over old unpaid bills, but the 
means he has taken to prevent her running up fresh ones is 
detrimental to her peace of mind. An edict has gone forth from 
the palace that “Nothing is to be supplied on credit to any 
member of the palace household.” And as Mrs. Templeton does 
not desire to get a rebuff over an Allerton-Towers counter, she 
does not apply for credit; and having no ready-money to spend 
on the ideal wants which her ever active brain creates, she goes 
without numberless things for which she yearns, and is _pro- 
portionately discontented. 

“No consideration of that kind—no thought of myself would 
weigh with me,” she says, with that bewitchingly artless air 
of “meaning” it, which she has under-studied from a famous 
histrionic. Then she goes on, putting her handkerchief and both 
hands up to her face, and wiping her tearless eyes vigorously, 
** But I cannot be blind to the fact that your pertinacity deserves 
to be rewarded. I honestly admit that if my daughter had made 
a more brilliant match I should have been better pleased—for 
her! For myself, I can only say that no son-in-law could ever 
have stood so near to my heart as you do.” 
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She holds out her pretty, fragile little hand as she speaks, and 
Walter Gifford, though he does not believe her, admires her, and 
kisses the extended hand with filial devotion. 

‘And now,” she says, lassitude seeming to overcome her, 
though, in reality, she is only a little bored, “I will go, unwilling 
as I am to leave you, Walter, just as we seem to be getting to 
know one another, really; and [ll send Ethel to you, dear girl! 
I need not tell you to prize her! she is too openly recognised a 
jewel for you not to do that ; but show all the world that you do. 
Never let me hear that in giving my child to be a second wife, 
I have allowed her to fill a second place.” 

With this the Bishop’s wife takes herself and her trailing 
graceful draperies out of the room, and presently Ethel comes in. 

Listening to her words of hopefulness, speaking to her words 
of long pent-up devotion, looking at her sunshiny face, and study- 
ing her brave heart and manner, Walter Gifford soon finds ample 
compensation for all her mother has made him endure during the 
past hour. 


Lord Monkstown is to arrive in Allerton Towers with his son, 
Lord Kenmare, his brother-in-law, Sir John Hawtrey, his niece, 
Miss Hawtrey, and her affianced lover, Mr. Grove, this afternoon. 
Several other more or less important and noble members of his 
important and noble family are likewise expected. But of all 
these the marquis and his son are the only ones who are to be 
admitted within the sacred precincts of the palace until the state 
dinner at eight-thirty, when Mrs. Templeton’s social heart will be 
gladdened at seeing herself the hostess of a dozen titled people ; 
while her maternal heart will be wrung by the reflection that 
Ethel is not the cause of the assemblage. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘4 TYRANT AND A SLAVE.” 


“You will dine with us to-night, you will dine with us and the 
other members of the family to-night, I hope?” Mrs. Templeton 
has constrained herself to say to Walter Gifford as she is leaving 
him, and he has replied : 
‘“‘T shall ask you to forgive me for excusing myself for to-night,” 
knowing all the time that she is rejoicing over her deliverance 
from the sharp contrast there would be between the place occupied 3 
on the ladder by the Bishop’s future son-in-law and her own. ; 
“J will—I must, as you ask me to do it,” she has responded 
amiably, ahd then she has vanished away in a smile after the 
manner of the famous cat in Alice i Wonderland. 
To happy Ethel, happy in the indulgence of authorised delight 
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in hitherto contraband love, the thoughtful little chatelaine of the 
palace has whispered, 

“Don’t urge Walter to reconsider his refusal to dine here 
to-night ; it will be better that he should glide into our circle at a 
later date, than jump into it now side by side with Monkstown 
and Kenmare.” 

“Don’t pretend to be ashamed of him mother; if you are ’m 
afraid I shall be ashamed of you,” Ethel says, proudly, and Mrs. 
Templeton hastens to correct any unfavourable impression which 
may militate against her own interest in the future by saying: 

“Dear child, how can you do Walter and yourself and me such 
terrible injustice ; ashamed of him! what greater honour could 
I show to a prince than I am showing Mr. Gifford in giving him 
you? My thought was that his own sense of what is comely 
recoiled, shall I say, from the idea of the early publicity of the 
engagement which would be made, were he to dine here to-night ; 
you must forgive me, dear, for reminding you that Mr. Gifford is 
still in deep mourning! conventionality demands that for some 
time to come he must not show himself too openly comforted.” 

“ Mother dear, I wish sometimes that you could forget worldly 
wisdom, and think a little less of how things look,” Ethel says; and > 
then she goes back to Walter, from whom she has been called away 
to listen to these words of counsel, with a heart a little heavier 
from the recollection her mother has forced upon her of Walter 
having loved and married and lost a wife. 

“Mrs. Templeton sent for you to suggest something unpleasant 
concerning me, I’m sure of that,” he says, taking Ethel’s chin in 
his hand and holding her face up while he searches the clear 
depths of her eyes with a glance that is, she feels, full of love and 
confidence ; “never mind, dear! I shall never add to the perplex- 
ities in which itis your mother’s vacillating habit to plunge people, 
by questioning you about them; you have a perfect compass to 
steer by, the kindest, bravest, and truest heart in the world ; it 
will enable you to hold a blameless course between your mother 
and me.” 

“Do you mean that you'll leave me to find my own way over 
unknown seas without a word of advice ?” 

“No, no! not that; but you know the navigation about Mrs. 
Templeton’s shores better than I do, and you'll sail round her 
much better without any interference from me. Now tell me, 
Ethel, when may I bring my sister to see you? Quiet will reign 
here after the show-wedding to-morrow, I presume; may I bring 
Mabel the next day?” 

** Certainly, or shall I go to her ?” 

‘Certainly not first ; all proper and fitting homage and recog- 
nition shall be shown to you from my side of the House; after 
Mabel has been here I shall ask you to come and see your future 
home, and suggest any changes you may like to have made i in it.” 
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Now, even as he says this, Mr. Gifford feels a qualm of compunc- 
tion for suggesting alterations in his ménage to Ethel which his 
sister Mabel will assuredly groan over. He knows that Mabel holds 
every arrangement, down to its slightest detail that was made by 
poor Lily, sacred! How will she bear the order of anything to be 
revised, improved, or altered in any way? How will she ‘endure 
to see another mistress reigning in the home that Lily’s taste 
has decorated and furnished? He knows that painful complica- 
tions will arise whenever he takes home a second wife, if his 
sister continues to reside with him; and yet for the life of him 
he does not see his way to getting rid of her with a fair show of 
anything like fraternal feeling, since her presence in his house 
had been a great point with Lily. 

But he betrays none of this embarrassment to Ethel, and she, 
feeling naturally anxious to see the territory over which she 
is to reign as soon as possible, declares that she will return his 
sister’s call with royal celerity the day after it is made. 

And now there begins to be a stir about the palace, which 
betokens that something important is happening. As is indeed 
the case, for Lord Monkstown is descending from the carriage 
which has brought him from the station, and his bride elect is 
making progress through the hall on her father’s arm to receive 
him. 

Lord Monkstown is descending very slowly from his carriage, 
and as his son assists him up the steps, his aspect is not at all 
that of an eager bridegroom hastening to meet his bride. On the 
contrary, it is that of an old man halting and limping under the 
influence of excruciating pain. In fact, his lordship is suffering 
from the grip of a foe that is hereditary in many noble houses. 
A foe who meanly catches a man by the feet, rendering him un- 
steady and tottering, and altogether feeble in appearance, when in 
reality beyond the assailed toes, he may be full of firmness and 
vigour. 

“YT am afraid I have a touch of your old enemy, gout,” Lord 
Monkstown says to the Bishop, when he (Lord Monkstown) has 
been conveyed into the library, and deposited upon the fattest, 
most rest-inducing chair in the room. ‘TI trust all unfavourable 
symptoms will have passed away by to-morrow,” he adds, looking 
apologetically at Fanny, as if he really feels that for her sake he 
ought to have kept the charter, and been quite débonnaire and 
merely middle-aged to-day. 

“It is most unfortunate that Mrs. Templeton should have 
arranged a large dinner to-night,” the Bishop says, fretfully. “ | 
fear you will find yourself unequal to the exertion of joining us? ” 

Fanny listens to this, and waits with impatience for his lord- 
ship’s answer. She is longing to show him as her affianced to the 
numerous old acquaintances who are to dine at the palace to- 
night, for some of these (notably Lady St. Just) have sat in the 
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seat of the scornful above her, and Fanny is one in whose mind 
the remembrance of the slightest injury lives with marvellous 
tenacity. At the same time she is far more anxious to show 
herself off as the Marchioness of Monkstown to the world at 
large. It is a little thing that he should not appear at this 
dinner to-night, in comparison with the possibility of his failin 
to appear in the Cathedral on the morrow. Accordingly she 
waits the verdict anxiously. 

‘‘T shall certainly make the effort, since Mrs. Templeton has 
done me the honour to make me the chief feature at the banquet 
to-night.” Lord Monkstown bows with grim politeness to Mrs. 
Templeton as he says this, and she smiles in reply quite as 
affably and br ightly as if she had not an unfulfilled wish or ambi- 
tion in the world. To tell the truth, Lord Monkstown has ceased 
to find his Fanny faultless and charming, as he imagined her to 
be in the days when she was giving her best energies to the task 
of consoling him for Ethel’s coldness. And with this revulsion of 
feeling about his betrothed has come the galling conviction that 
if Mrs. Templeton had only kept Ethel up to the mark of being 
seemingly willing to marry him, he would never have fallen a 
prey to Fanny. 

As it is, the marriage is inevitable to-morrow, and to-night he 
has the gout. 

“Perhaps,” Fanny says, with a tender thrill in her voice, “ it 
would be better for you to rest entirely to-night? It would be 
better that we should forego the happiness of having you with us 
than that you should suffer one extra pang ?” 

As Fanny says this Mrs. Templeton smiles and shows her 
pretty little teeth, and lets each one of them see that she per- 
fectly understands why Fanny is so desirous that Lord Monkstown 
should run no risks that may involve the deferring of the cere- 
mony to-morrow. 

“It’s uncle Hawtrey’s port that has done the mischief,” 
Kenmare explains, pleasantly. “I knew what it meant when you 
got hold of your old love, sir, for I remember you had to drop 


that too potent beverage ten years ago, when gout threatened 


your head. I was always counseling whisky and soda to you at 
Lamington; but as uncle Hawtrey is such a poor-livered, thin- 
blooded fellow that he can drink any given quantity of port with 
impunity, you forgot your different physique and followed his 
example.” 

“‘] fancy I must have sprained the joint of my right big toe in 
former days, and that I am suffering from the effects of that now 
more than from port or (what Kenmare regards as its natural suc- 
cessor) gout,” Lord Monkstown says, majestically. Then he makes 
a tremendous effort and gets himself up to his own room, from 


whence an occasional roaring groan proceeds at intervals, till 
Fanny’s heart grows low within her. 
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“It is really melancholy to see a man so aged as your father is 
since I saw him last,” Mrs. Templeton says with soft sympathy to 
Lord Kenmare, and he , not having Fanny’s discomfiture at heart, 
replies : 

“Oh! he'll be all right again in a few days; he’s in a.rage with 
his Irish agent and [rish tenants, and on the top of this rage he 
has been drinking a great deal too much of uncle Hawtrey’s port. 
How is Ethel, Mrs. Templeton ?—and where is she?” 

“‘ She is quite well, qucte well and herself again, as you will see 
at dinner,” Mrs. Templeton says, sweetly, and her heart grows 
glad within her as she reflects that no one knows anything of the 
renewed engagement with Walter Gifford yet. 

‘It was very sad that poor fellow, the Doctor, losing his wife in 
the way he did,” Kenmare says, sympathetically and forcibly, for 
truly enough he does deeply deplore the removal from Ethel’s 
path of her rival, Lily. 

“Very, very ‘sad! I doubt if he will ever get over it,” Mrs. 
Templeton says, convincingly. At the same time she cannot help 
remembering Walter Gifford’s look of perfect content and happi- 
ness when she gave her consent that Ethel should be his wife. 

“ Don’t you think it would be only kind to offer to send for a 
doctor to see Lord Monkstown ?” Fanny, who has been out of the 
room for a few minutes, says, returning very pale and worried. A 
moan full of dire import from Lord Monkstown’s room has just 
reached her ears, and she hears one of his servants ordering hot 
water and bandages, and various other medical-nursing necessaries 
that are suggestive of anything but a wedding to-morrow. 

She addresses her father, but before the Bishop can reply Mrs. 
Templeton puts in :— 

“A doctor? Yes, certainly, Fanny! Dr. Harland shall be sent 
for without a minute’s delay.” 

“Why Dr. Harland, when Mr. Gifford is in the house at this 
very moment ?” Fanny says, impatiently. ‘ Everybody says how 
clever and kind he is; Lord Kenmare, will you ask your father if 
he will see Mr. Gifford ?” 

“If you wish it,” Kenmare says, moving towards the door. But 
before he reaches it he pauses, and, looking round at Mrs. 
Templeton, says rather excitedly-— 

“Mr. Gifford is here as a guest, I presume, not as a medical 
man ? ” 

** As a morning caller.” 

“ And—Ethel is entertaining him ?” 

“TI left her to do that when it was my duty to come forward to 
receive your father.” 

“1 know what it all means,” he says, dejectedly, and then he 
runs upstairs and recommends his rival’s services to his father, for 
Lord Monkstown is undeniably very ill. 

So it comes to pass very soon that Walter Gifford (who has first 
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to go home for them) is applying internal and external allevia- 
tions and remedies to Lord Monkstown, while Fanny weeps in her 
chamber, and pours out anything but benedictions on Sir John 
Hawtrey for having poured port at such an inopportune time down 
Lord Monkstown’s throat. 

It is very hard upon her. The prize seemed so close but an hour 
ago that she had but to put out her hand in order to be able to grasp 
and keep it. And now it seems to be indefinitely receding, for who 
can tell either how long the gout may last in the first place, or 
how it may effect his matrimonial intentions in the second. His 
Lordship has already shown himself capable of breaking off an 
engagement, and she had on that occasion so vehemently applauded 
him for his straightforwardness that she has put a weapon into his 
hand which he may use against herself if the gout teaches him to 
distrust and dislike the whole world, including herself. Her heart 
swells to bursting as she takes this view of the case, and she hur- 
riedly puts the wedding dress, which is laid out in readiness for 
the morning on a sofa in her dressing-room, away into a wardrobe, 
from whence a doleful presentiment tells her she will never take 
it more. 

It is impossible for her to go down and be agreeable, as society 
demands, to her father’s guests to-night. Her eyes are red with 
the bitter tears of disappointment ; moreover, decent feeling de- 
mands that she shall not seem to be gay while the man who may 
still be her husband some day is ghastly with pain. 

How she longs to run out into the corridor and intercept Mr. 
Gifford and wring from him the truth as to whether Lord Monks- 
town will be in fit case to walk or even to hobble up to the altar 
to-morrow? But her doing this would betray what Mrs. Templeton 
would denounce as “indecorous impatience,” if it ever came to 
her ears. 

In this dilemma she goes in search of Ethel, and finds the latter 
radiant in rosy silk, thickly fringed and trimmed with rosier cy- 
clamen and snowdrops. In Ethel’s heart and in her eyes there is 
a leaping flame of happiness, for she looks upon this summons of 
her lover to Lord Monkstown as a formal recognition of his 
rights, little thinking that it is a “ purely professional matter,” as 
Mrs. Templeton will take care to explain to everyone whom it 
may (and probably will not) concern a little later on. 

For Mrs. Templeton is once again in a little cleft stick. The 
Bishop has insisted that Mr. Gifford, who is to stay on in attend- 
ance on Lord Monkstown at the palace through the night, shall 
be asked to fill his lordship’s chair and dine w ith them. ‘This the 
Bishop does not from any abstract idea of what it will be the 
courteous thing to do, but simply because Ethel has been con- 
sistently kind to him, and it pleases him to please Ethel even at 
the risk of displeasing his wife. 

Accordingly, a servant is despatched to Walter Gifford’s residence, 
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bearing a note commissioning his sister to pack his gladstone 
with all things needful for his outer man during the dinner and 
the night. 

It is needless to say that this note dated from the palace, 
savouring of Ethel as it does, strikes consternation to the soul of 
Miss Gifford. She packs the bag carefully, completely, and neatly, 
as it is her wont to do everything, but she packs it with a dis- 
mayed heart and grudging spirit. 

“To think that he should wear the clothes that he bought 
when he married her, at a dinner given, I feel sure, to entrap him 
into looking well again in the eyes of that girl,” Mabel thinks, as 
she closes the bag with so vindictive a snap that it almost seems 
as if she hoped he may not be able to open it easily. 

This, then, is the reason of Ethel’s radiancy and happy satisfied 
acquiescence in things in general. Walter will be with her for 
several hours longer in the order of things. First in the (to them) 
comparative seclusion of the dinner-table, and secondly in the 
esthetic semi-obscurity of a corner in Mrs. Templeton’s drawing- 
room. The “ fact” of his being here is of paramount interest to 
her. The “cause” has rather slipped into the background, and so 
it is with a selfishness that is quite foreign to her nature, that she 
says :— 

te] Fanny, I know you'll be glad for me that Walter Gifford is 
staying here to-night ; isn’t it delightful ?” 

“1 came to you for comfort in my affliction, and you’re abso- 
lutely rejowcung in it,” Fanny cries. Of a truth Miss Templeton 
does recoil in disgust from any exhibition of selfishness in every 
human being saving herself. 

“ Your affliction? Oh, yes! to be sure, Lord Monkstown is very 
ill, poor man, but it’s an illness that won’t last long, Fanny; I’m 
sure it won’t, for Walter has charge of the case now, and he knows 
exactly what to do.” 

Ethel soothes Fanny with a loving touch on the fair, bowed, 
trembling head as she speaks, and the bride-elect gathers up 
failing remnants of courage and hope, takes heart of grace, and 
says :— 

“Do you think I could see Mr. Gifford, Ethel ?” 

“ He is with Lord Monkstown now,” Ethel says, dubiously, not 
feeling quite sure whether it is in her part as friend of the lead- 
ing lady in distress, to be a “general utility lady” and go in 
heroic search of the surgeon. 

“But when he comes out do get a word with him for me before 
he goes into the drawing-room presently ; Mrs. Templeton will 
be buzzing at him then, and he will think nothing of giving a 
medical opinion to the effect that the wedding must be delayed, if 
he sees that Mrs. Templeton wishes it ; now if you tell him before- 
hand that it’s life or death to Lord Monkstown to carry out a plan, 
or to be thwarted in one, he, as the doctor, will decide properly.” 
VOL. VII. LL 
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“Tl tell Walter exactly what you say,” Ethel rejoins, feeling 
proud for him that he is thus suddenly made into the final court 
of appeal, and the arbiter of the destinies of these great ones. 

“ And ask him to tell Lord Monkstown that I am shattered,” 
Fanny adds, heart-rendingly. _ 

“Oh, Fanny! that may alarm him,” Ethel says, blushing, “don’t 
make him think you feel it to be such a very serious illness; it’s 
only the gout ; you say that yourself. He will be better in a few 
days.” 

“Ethel, if you argue against the wedding coming off to-morrow, 
I shall feel that you’re in league with the rest and Fate against 
me,” Miss Templeton says, gloomily. ‘Then she subsides into a 
fit of helpless weeping, and renders herself utterly unpresentable 
at her father’s dinner table this night. 


(To be continued. ) 



































CLASSICS AND MODERN SUBJECTS. 





EDUCATION, in our Universities and higher schools, is at present in 
a state of transition. A strong reaction has set in against the 
rigid and exclusive orthodoxy of the old classical training; and the 
study of modern languages and science is ev rept being openly 
advocated with more or less success. But though the reaction is 
strong, strong also is the conservative feeling which upholds the 
old system of lexicon and grammar; hence in many schools the 
old régime has not yet gone out, though the new studies are 
coming in; and the result is a condition of extraordinary con- 
fusion, a very Babel of languages and medley of sciences, dis- 
creditable to those who teach, and utterly bewildering to those 
who are taught. The position of M. Jourdain, amidst the conflict- 
ing claims of the Maitre de Musique, the Maitre d’Armes, the 
Maitre de Danse, and the Maitre de Philosophie, was not more 
desperate and pitiable than that of a dull school-boy of fourteen, 
who is compelled to give his attention on the one hand to Latin 
and Greek, and on the other to moderh languages, science, history, 
and geography. 

Such a state of affairs obviously cannot be permanent. Classics, 
as at present taught, cannot long exist side by side with modern 
studies. It is not difficult to see what will be the outcome of 
this unequal alliance. The earthen pot cannot always float 
uninjured in the company of the pot of brass: the classical lamb 
cannot always lie down in security with the modern lion. The 
old system, unless it be speedily reformed, must inevitably fall, 
though at present it is propped up by the emoluments and 


patronage of the Universities, and the staunch conservatism of 


public schools. In the interests of education generally, it is worth 
while to examine briefly the cause of this change in the public 
mind. The transcendent value of classical literature has never 


been called in question ; why then is it, that after centuries of 


study the world is beginning to be sceptical as to its utility for the 
purposes of education ? 

There are some who boldly assert that there is no rational 
ground for this scepticism, and that the old classical system was 
after all the right one. This view has been ably advanced by Mr. 
Raven in the January number of Macmillan’s Magazine. He 
complains of the excessive “ talk about education ” in the present 
day, and hints that this talk is confined to those “ who have no 
opportunities of testing their theories practically.” The practical 
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teacher, according to Mr. Raven, prefers the classical system 
because it gives him “the best grip of a boy’s mind.” Whether 
boys learn much or little is a matter of secondary importance, the 
object of sending them to school being “ not that they may learn, 
but that they may learn how to learn ; not that they may acquire 
knowledge, but that their brains may be so exercised as to make 
them capable of acquiring it.” 

I think Mr. Raven’s appeal to practical experience is somewhat. 
unfortunate. For what is it but the rude test of practical 
experience that has shaken the classical system to its very founda- 
tions? It can hardly be denied that boys acquire a very scanty 
amount of classical knowledge during their career at school, and 
this fact has immensely strengthened the claim of the advocates 
of modern studies. It is useless to take refuge in the plea that 
the object of education is “ to learn how to learn,” for the imme- 
diate and very practical rejoinder cannot be avoided, ‘“ Do boys 
under the present system learn how to learn?” Is it really a fact 
that when boys leave school their brains have been so exercised as 
to make them capable of acquiring knowledge? I believe not. I 
believe that, in a large majority of cases, boys’ brains are so exer- 
cised as to produce the very opposite result. They are taught by 
repeated failures to despair of learning anything at all: the sheer 
impossibility of the task set before them leads them to look on all 
knowledge as hopeless aud unattainable: their minds have been 
so effectually “ gripped” that the iron has entered into their souls. 
As Sydney Smith says, “The boy who is lexicon-struck in early 
youth looks upon all books afterwards with horror, and goes over 
to the blockheads.” Instead of being taught to learn, he has been 
taught not to learn. 

The fact is, that this definition of the object of education, 
“to learn how to learn,” is nothing more than a very plausible 
after-thought. Assuredly the classical system did not ii with 
the idea that classics are merely a mental training, but with the 
definite object of teaching Latin and Greek. For some reason or 
other this object has not been effected; and just as we are opening 
our eyes to this fact, the supporters of the old system opportunely 
discover that such failure is, after all, of no importance whatever, 
for the classics (extraordinary coincidence! ) perform a much higher 
office, and by the very magnitude of their difficulties provide us 
with a grand mental training: we do not learn, but we learn how 
to learn! This is what “the practical pedagogues ” would have 
us believe ; but I am afraid in their case the wish has been father 
to the thought. 

Whatever be the object of education, whether to learn, or learn 
how to learn, it seems tolerably apparent that the old grammar and 
lexicon system has failed signally, and must ever fail, to produce 
the desired result. This being so, are we therefore to conclude 
that we must rush at once to modern studies, to obtain a more 
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suitable method of education ? I think before we do this it would 
be advisable to ascertain more precisely the exact cause of the 
failure in our classical system. 

I believe that the cause of this failure is to be found, not in any 
inherent inappropriateness of classical studies for modern education, 
but solely in the inefficient manner in which they are taught. It 
is of importance to remember that it is not the teaching classical 
literature, but the failing to teach it that has disgusted the world, 
and caused a revulsion of feeling in favour of modern studies. It 
is not true that modern studies form, in themselves, a better or 
more “useful” method of education, though this is often thought- 
lessly asserted; but it is true that they are taught in a manner 
which insures a more practical and appreciable result. The 
dullest boy can be made to read and speak French and German, 
while under the classical system he spends many years on Latin 
and Greek, and is finally unable to construe a single sentence of 
Livy or Thucydides ; and the reason why the classical training 
effects thus little, is, that it attempts too much. It proceeds on 
the assumption that everybody is to become a commentator or a 
grammarian, and ignores the very important fact that elegancies 
of scholarship are quite beyond the attainment of ordinary school- 
boys. 

The absurdities of this system were strongly and humorously 
exposed by Sydney Smith, in his essay on the % Methods of Teach- 
ing Languages,” from which I have already quoted. That essay 
was written some sixty years ago; but though we have improv ed 
in many respects since then, its applicability to the education of 
the present day is still very remarkable ; ; for we still bewilder the 
unfortunate school-boy, by way of commencing his education, with 
all the perplexing and arbitrar y rules of grammar and syntax ; we 
still debase the most interesting pages of classical writers into 
dreary tasks, drearily prepared by the stupid and mechanical 
process of thumbing a dictionary. And finally, after thus 
“ srounding ” our victim, we yet more wantonly waste his time and 
our own by the supreme and crowning folly of making him write 
‘“‘ Latin Verse.” What wonder, if under such a system, nine-tenths 
of our school-boys are “ lexicon-struck, in early youth?” After 
learning hundreds of grammatical rules, after “ looking out ” 
multitudinous words, after writing thousands of bad verses, they 
finally leave school, almost entirely ignorant of Greek and Latin 
literature, and are obliged to console themselves with the sup- 
position, charitably suggested by the friends of the old system, 
that in some mysterious and unapparent manner, they have “ im- 
proved their minds.” This may sound like exaggeration, but | 
believe it to be a just and sober description of the mental condition 
of a large majority of school-boys. 

Very different would it be if the Classics were taught in accor- 
dance with the plainest dictates of reason and common-sense, and 
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if it were the object of those who teach Latin and Greek to make 
such studies as intelligible and attractive as possible, instead of 
disgusting their pupils at the outset by insisting on their learning 
the unnecessary technicalities of grammar and composition. Such 
is the plan of the “ Hamiltonian system,” so vigorously advocated 
by Sydney Smith. By the free use of translations, instead of the 
disheartening and needlessly laborious process of dictionary and 
grammar, the pupil would soon acquire a vocabulary of words and 
a knowledge of idiomatic expression far beyond the present attain- 
ments of our “lexicon-struck ” school-boys. In the case of those 
who show a decided talent for classics, the study of grammar and 
even of composition might follow when they have made some pro- 
gress in translation. But it should always be kept in mind that 
composition is not an end in itself, but only a method, and a very 
questionable method, of attaining an e1 nd. The true aim and 
object of studying Latin and Greek is, I believe, not merely to 
subject the mind to a severe process of training—for there is no 
lack of difficulties in any branch of education—but to be able to 
understand and enjoy and communicate to others the treasures of 
classical literature, and by so doing to become wiser oneself and 
to make others wiser. To write graceful Latin verses, or to turn 
a piece of English prose into more or less Thucydidean Greek, is 
an accomplishment which can be acquired by few, and which in 
nine cases out of ten it is sheer waste of time to attempt. But 
that man confers a real benefit on his fellow countrymen who 
translates Virgil, or Ovid, or Thucydides into forcible and appro- 
priate English. For this reason, I think composition is far too 
highly valued at our Publie Schools. It would be ludicrous, if it 
were not so sad, that boys who are quite unable to construe 
correctly should be taught, with infinite expenditure of labour and 
time, to write very bad Latin poetry and still worse Greek. I say 
that they should be taught it; but as a matter of fact, the result 
in the case of most boys is doubly sad and doubly ludicrous; for 
their efforts are attended with such indifferent success that 
candour compels one to admit that in the end they are not taught 
at all! 

After such failure as this, it is not wonderful that classical 
learning has fallen into disrepute. In one way only can it still be 
securely preserved and hold its own against the increasing rivalry 
of modern studies. It must cease to exalt itself above all con- 
siderations of progress and all economy of time; it must 
condescend, like other sciences, to give some proof of the 
practical attainment of the object it has in view. In plain 
words, ifthe Classics are professedly to be taught in our schools 
we must have some assurance that they really are taught. The 
teachers of Latin and Greek have only themselves to thank for 
the precarious position they now occupy ; and by a timely return 
to common sense in their method of instruction, they may yet 
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avert what would be a real misfortune to the cause of education, 
the temporary neglect or abandonment of classical literature. 

I say temporary, for it is not to be believed that such a literature 
can ever be permanently neglected. The present outcry in favour 


of modern studies is but the natural reaction-against a system of 


long and persistent repression. It is the inevitable protest against 
the old dogmatic assertion, that a fit method of education can 
only be found in languages that are no longer spoken. We must 
now beware lest a new and perhaps worse tyranny arise, and lest 
the monopoly long enjoyed by classics be merely transferred to 
modern subjects. A vast deal of nonsense is now-a-days talked 
about the “ usefulness” of modern studies. Yet in real truth al/ 
subjects, which are in themselves worth studying, are “ useful,” in 
the best sense of the word, for the purposes of education; and I 
cannot see that Classics, if sensibly and successfully taught, are 
inferior in this respect to modern subjects. It is, of course, true 
that some minds naturally find more congenial occupation in 
French and German than in Latin and Greek. But the main 
object of all education, to make men sensible and wise, can no 
more be effected by merely teaching them to talk French and 
German than by instructing them in the barren art of writing 
Latin prose. It can only be attained by full, thoughtful, and 
intelligent instruction ; but by this it can always be attained, 
whatever languages may be the medium employed. 

At present, however, we are, as I said before, unhappily in a state 
of transition and perplexity, in which full or intelligent instruc- 
tion has become almost an impossibility. Whatever differences 
of opinion there may be as regards the comparative merits of 
classics and modern studies, few will venture to assert that it is 
wise to teach a smattering of both, instead of teaching one or the 
other thoroughly and conscientiously. Yet this is what is at 
present being done in most of our Public Schools, where dull and 
bewildered school-boys are invited to the simultaneous study of 
Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, History, and 
Geography! The curriculum of the present day is such as might 
appal even Lord Macaulay’s school-boy himself. In our admira- 
tion of a variety of linguistic accomplishments, we seem to have 
forgotten the truth of Butler’s satire— 

“For the more languages a man can speak. 
His talent has but sprung the greater leak; 


And for the industry he has spent upon ’t. 
Must full as much some other way discount. 


Yet he that is but able to express 

No sense at all in several languages, 

Will pass for learneder than he that’s known 

To speak the strongest reason in his own.” 
“To speak the strongest reason ”—this assuredly should be the 
chief and foremost object of all education, whatever languages or 
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sciences be employed to effect it. It has been the object of this 
paper to show that while the attack on the system of Classical 
teaching is fully justified by the facts of the case, it is the system 
only that is in fault, and it is as desirable as ever ‘that the Classics 
themselves should hold an important place among the various 
branches of education. The old tree is as sound as ever at the 
core; but if we would have it live, we must lop off the rotten 
wood that at present retards its healthy growth. If Classical 
learning is to hold its own, we must’ adopt a rational and encour- 
aging process of instruction, not shrinking from the many real 
difficulties which must inevitably arise, for there is no royal road 
to knowledge; but, remembering on the other hand, that life is 
short, and that a system which creates unnecessary difficulties is 
in fact wasting valuable time. ‘ Versification in a dead language,” 
says Lord Macaulay, ‘‘is an exotic, a far-fetched, costly, sickly 
imitation of that which elsewhere may be found in healthful and 
spontaneous perfection.” And this is true, not only of Versifica- 


tion, but of all those minute niceties of composition and 
labyrinthine intricacies of grammar, which, under the specious 
name of “ scholarship,” go far towards ruining the teaching in our 
Public Schools, and have brought discredit on the whole system of 
Classical education. Well would it be. if all teachers would 


remember the words of Martial— 


‘“Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum.” 
H. S. SALT. 
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